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For 


Experience 





For 
Quality 


Perhaps every season cannot produce crops like in the picture above, but good bees from 
experienced beekeepers who devote their entire time to beekeeping is the best way to a good start. 
While we operate 10,000 colonies and 10,000 nuclei, even we must have some advance notice to serve 
you better; now is the time to place your order. Write us for information as to shipping your needs 
for the coming season by express or parcel post, or better still by your truck. 


Packages with Italian queens 


Quantity 1-24 
2 |b. $4.25 
3 |b. 5.35 
4 |b. _ 6.45 
5 lb. 2 _ 7.55 
Extra Queens 

Italian 1.40 


25-99 
$4.00 
5.10 
6.20 
7.30 


1.30 


100 up 


$3.75 
4.85 
5.95 
7.05 


1.20 


Packages with Starline Queens 


Quantity 1-24 
RA. con bde $4.55 
Oy pee 5.65 
Sm ee 6.75 
Bis sce 7.85 
Extra Queens 
Starline ___ 1.70 


25-99 100 up 
$4.30 $4.05 
5.40 5.15 
6.50 6.25 
7.60 7.35 
1.60 1.50 


Queenless packages — deduct $1.00 per package; Tested Queens—add $1.00 per package or for extra queen. 


Terms: Small orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit per package and balance two weeks prior to shipping date. 


Shipments start first of April depending upon spring weather conditions. 


Help us to help you, 
ORDER TODAY. 
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“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 














PACKAGE BEES — QUEENS 
Caucasian — Italian 
Let us prove to you that we can supply bees equal to any on the market. A trial will convince you. 


Untested Queens (single lots) $1.50 each Two Pound Package with queen (over 25) 4.00 each 
Untested Queens (100 or over) .. 1.40 each Three Pound Package with queen (1-25) 5.00 each 
Two Pound Package with queen (1-25) 4.25 each Three Pound Package with queen (over 25).. 4.75 each 











THE COFFEY APIARIES _ Whitsett, Texas 











How about Your Combs? 


Go into any apiary where Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation is used and the owner 
will show you comb after comb, just like the one shown here. Hive after hive with 

a miss. Solid combs, fully built out. Queens can lay from side to side and from 
top to bottom or honey can be filled into the very corners. In combs from Dadant’s 
. Crimp-wired Foundation there are more eggs laid; more bees out; more powerful colonies. 
And the combs, with care, will last a life time. 





























Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation is expertly milled, seven sheets 
to the pound. And every inch is made from pure beeswax. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 











BRANCHES 
1010 W. Austin Street Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 721 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Lynchburg, Virginia Watertown, Wh. 
180-200 Canisteo Route 41, South 
Hornell, New York Hahira, Georgia 
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HONEY 


Colorado’s Best — the Nation’s Finest 


Lighter in color, heavier in body, milder in 


Pro- 


is excellent. 


For further information address Colorado Honey Administrative Committee 


1635 Blake Street, Denver 


Colorado State Advertising and Publicity Committee 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIV., DENVER, COLORADO 





Because this season's crop is 27 per cent under 
1955 production—and much below the 10-+yr. 
average volume—only a limited amount of 
bulk honey is now available from Colorado 
bee men. So order today. This year’s quality 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


The covers of Honey Queens last year proved to be of exceptional of his niece, Cheryl Burkhart, and we chose these two (cover and 
interest. This year, with an entirely new cover style, we will use here at left), They are the first pictures he has ever sent to oa 
children’s pictures. If you have any large enough and with enough magazine and he is to be complimented on them. The right picture 
human interest send them. If they make the cover we'll pay you shows Harold at his photographic enlarger in his darkroom. Cheryl 
five dollars. This one is from Harold H. Puppe, a sophomore at is eating some of Harold's father’s honey, the first prize winning honey 
the University of Nebraska. He is the son of Henry F. Puppe, well at the National Honey Show. Harold 
known beekeeper and honey producer. He sent several pictures professional photographer. 


is studying to become a 
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Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 











BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 


by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 
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LINE HYBRIDS and 
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Reg.U.s, Wicht’s Three-Band- JOIN THE Now. Subscription pri grica, G38 eer vom 
Pat. Off. Italians. in U. S. A, 
WICHT APIARIES Canadian Bee Journal 
406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 
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Package Bees and 
Queens 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Moreauville, La. 























HOLLOPETER’S 


Hardy, Honey Gathering, Italian 
queens in season 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
3 Ib. with queen ... $4.00 
4 lb. with queen ............ $5.00 
Extra queens 
For queenless packages” deduct the 
price of queen. 























Box 33 Phone 2415 WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Clover Bee Farms — Hessmer, La. 
Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 
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BEES and QUEENS For Your Beeswax 1957 
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CLOVERLINES 


CROSS BRED 


PURE ITALIANS 


A Better Bee For 1957 


CLOVERLINES, Developed by carefully controlled cross breeding will consistently produce MORE HONEY. 
Modern bee breeding facilities, combined with actual field testing under rigid commercial conditions have made 


possible the development of this superior ALL ITALIAN CROSS BRED BEE. 


Cloverline Apiaries does not license or permit any other breeders to raise or sell CLOVERLINES, as we believe 
that properly controlled cross breeding of our parent strains can only be carried on in our own queen yards 


under direct supervision. 


The maintenance and transmission of desirable characteristics such as consistent heavy 


production, gentleness, and cross bred hardiness and vigor require constant and exacting attention. 
Due to the necessity of strict quality controls, production in 1957 will be limited, therefore all concerned will 


benefit by early placing of orders. 


Shipments will begin April Ist. 


Prices with CLOVERLINE CROSS BRED queens 


1-24 25-99 
2-Ib. pkg. $4.40 $4.15 
3-Ib. pkg. 5.50 5.25 
4-Ib. pkg. 6.60 6.35 
5-Ib. pkg. 7.70 7.45 
CLOVERLINE 

CROSS BRED 

QUEENS 1.70 1.60 


Fumidil-B fed queen yards, 


inspection give extra value at no additional cost. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 


P. O. Box 5126 


100-up 
$3.90 
5.00 
6.10 
7.20 


1.50 


Guaranteed live delivery, and certificate of 


COLUMBIA,S.C. 
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The commerical beekeeper has his eye on the money and justly so. His class is typified by Herbert 
Yates in this issue with 1200-1500 colonies; or by Lee Stewart on page 11 with three or four hundred. 
There is a very large middle class of commerical men not up in the thousands-of-colenies group. Some 
do well and get their entire living from beekeeping in one or more of its branches. We invite the com- 
mercial beekeepers to help make this department of intense interest. Send in your contributions. 


Here is the work of a wonderful queen with a brood area to be proud of. This is the kind of work 
that pours out the bees for the best possible crop. No commercial operator can afford to have the 
mothers of his colonies any less efficient than this; he needs the best he can get. 
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A Fork Lift For Moving Bees 


by Herbert E. Yates 


I will try to give you a report 
of my yearly operation of moving 
bees in California with my new bee 
loader or fork lift. The pictures 
accompanying this article were taken 
by Dr. Eckert in the almond groves 
in northern California. Since then 
I have had much experience up and 
down the highways, in and out of 
orchards and groves, in the hills and 
sage, and in the great Mojave Desert. 

As an example we left the almond 
orchards about the first of April and 
moved two trucks and a trailer load 
of bees to the orange blossoms in 
Redlands, laying over one day at 
the Tehachapi mountains. During 
the day about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon it was cold and windy and we 
took off for Redlands, arriving about 
9 o’clock in the evening. After get- 
ting up at 6 to unload the bees, gas 
and grease the trucks, we took off 
for another trip to northern Cali- 
fornia approximately 500 miles, for 
another 3 loads of bees (325 colonies). 

After making 5 trips like that we 
had completed moving all the bees 
back to Redlands and we were then 
ready for the orange honey, if any, 
and as soon as that is over comes 
the job of extracting 1000 to 2300 
cans of honey. 

Then, comes the job of moving out 
of the orange groves to the seed 
fields and then to Bakersfield for al- 
falfa. Sometimes we have to move 
the bees out of the orange to a hill 
location and then on to Bakersfield 
because of the time that passes be- 





Driving the lift. 
time. 


Twenty-four colonies at a 


tween the orange and alfalfa bloom. 
Last year and this year I moved all 
the bees myself to Bakersfield, into 
the seed, with my new loader making 
14 trips, a distance of 170 miles 
each way for 15 nights. I was not 
any more exhausted the last night 
than I was the first one. 


With this loader I pick up six 
colonies on a pallet, put them on top 
of another six colonies on another 


pallet. Then, with the machine, I 
pick up all 12 colonies and put them 
on the truck with no work or effort 
other than that required to drive the 
loader. 

This loader is an old truck that 
I had and I bought the tower to make 
it into a loader. Since then I have 
made another one so I can leave 
one at each end of the line and I 
do not need to haul it back and forth 
over the mountains and down the 
steep grades we have here in Cali- 
fornia. 

After the seed is ready for harvest 
it is time to move again, into the 
San Joaquin Valley for another honey 
crop, weather permitting. This is 
in fall. Following it, it is time to 
move back to winter location in the 
almond and prune orchards to be 
there in February when the bloom 
starts. During the past two years, 
I have averaged moving the bees 
five times each year for all of my 
1600 colonies. This with extracting 
and wax melting is certainly a year 
around job. 

This past year I bought a new 
truck without a spare tire carrier 
so I came on the idea how to make 
one. The three pictures in this ar- 
ticle illustrates this carrier. One 
picture shows the tire carrier just 
after release of the chain binder (or 
boom as some people call it). Only 
one pin is removed. The second 
picture shows the tire on the other 
side of the truck, horizontally, after 
being pushed around under the truck. 





Lift approaching truck. 
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Will place colonies where they are wanted. 


Herbert Yates and David Whyte unloading supers from the truck. 
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At right, here we are, loaded and on the 


road. 


Then the final one shows the tire 
resting on the ground with just two 
nuts to take off and the tire ready 
to roll to either side for mounting 
on the wheel. It is very simple to 
install and can easily be operated 
even by a woman, with no lifting. 

I expect to have this carrier at the 
National Convention in Lorg Beach 
and will be glad to explain :t to any- 
one interested. I hope to see all 
the beekeepers that can possibly be 
at the convention and I hope we can 
show them as good a time as we 
had in Beloxi, last January. 
California 





New Circulars on 
Honey Handling 
Three new or revised circulars have 
been issued by the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College and the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Guelph. These 
circulars should be of interest and 
value to all those engaged in heating 
honey, straining honey, or producing 
creamed or finely granulated honey. 
One is Revised Circular 216, en- 
titled “The O.A.C. Continuous Flow 
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Honey Pasteurizer” by G. F. Town- 
send and A. Adie. It is a 10-page, 
illustrated circular describing a work- 
ing set-up for heating honey for 


bottling, pre-straining and final 
straining the honey, and then cooling 
the honey. The units which heat and 
cool are similar heat exchangers. 
Dimensions for constructing the heat 
exchangers are given. 


Another is Revised Circular 218 
entitled “The O. A. C. Pressure 
Strainer” by the same authors. This 
is a 4-page circular which illustrates 
the sand or gravel strainer and de- 
scribes its method of operation. 


The third one is Circular 285 en- 
titled “Uniform Granulation of Honey 
by Continuous Flow,” again by the 
same authors. This is a 5-page, illus- 
trated circular which describes a 
continuous method for seeding liquid 
honey in the production of creamed or 
finely granulated honey. The seed 
is introduced into the liquid honey 
by means of an injector and mixer 
which is diagrammed and dimen- 
sioned in the circular. 


Sweet Clover Seed Forecast 


According to the U.S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service, the estimated 
harvest of sweet clover seed for 1956 
will be only % of the 1955 crop, or 
32 million pounds as against 48 mil- 
lion. The sharpest decreases are in 
the drought states of Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Only Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Wyoming expect 
larger crops. In general the seed crop 
is about 60 percent white bloom 
variety. In Texas about 88 percent 
is Hubam and 7 percent Madrid. On 
the whole per acre averages also 
rank lower than a year ago. With the 
soil bank plan in operation one 
wonders if the shorter crop may not 
bring later a stiffening of prices. 


Pay For it Out Of Honey Profits 

Announcement has been made that 
the first atomic clock has been de- 
livered at a price of $50,000. A good 
gadget for the honey house. 


Pollination in Texas 


by E. B. Ault 


In regard to my experience with 
pollination, I have had many ups 
and downs in the Rio Grande Valley. 
In 1952 at the State meeting, I 
secured the loan of 500 colonies of 
bees from Glenn Gibson of Oklahoma 
and Raymond Walker let me have 
200 colonies to recoup losses that I 
had in 1952, heavy losses. Then, 
during the period up to March, 1954, 
I had re-established my outfit with 
2,078 colonies which I booked for the 
pollination of cantaloupes and citrus. 
Not many on citrus at $2.50 per 
colony. Mostly on cantaloupes at 
$5.00 according to contract. 


The idea of pollination goes over 
from stories like this one: One large 
ear load shipper of cantaloupes dis- 
couraged his men from getting bees. 
Later one of his men got the Entomol- 
ogist and the shipper to come to his 
field of 50 acres of cantaloupes. He 
had only a _ scattering of melons. 
Then they came to a farm where 
I had placed bees to show a good 
erop. Then the shipper scratched 
his head and said he had made a 
mistake. 

Later in the season I met the 
same shipper at a field meeting. I 
shook hands with him and told him 
I wanted to talk with him about 
bees getting posioned on one of his 
places south of Pharr, Texas, and 
he agreed that if any damage had 
been caused I should send him the 
bill. He explained his willingness te 
help me cover my loss because he 
said he had found out that the bee- 
keeper and the grower had to co- 
operate. He paid every claim with- 
out protest and loaned me the 270 
crates of cantaloupes that the picture 
shows in the big truck and the 7 
crates to show the difference between 
the use of bees for pollination and 
having no bees at all. 

In regard to citrus, Ballard Nur- 
series of Weslaco once screened trees 
and found no fruit was set on these 
trees to determine that the citrus 
does need the bees to get a crop. 

Pollination is quite a complicated 
business and it is a job hard to keep 
up with when one is in it. For 
instance, as I write this at about 
8 to 9 o’clock in the evening, the 
phone has rung four times; one 
party wants his bees back which 
we had moved out because of poison- 
ing; another wants his bees moved, 
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said he wanted to poison the next 
day; the other two want the bees 
which they have booked, which have 
not yet been moved in; so I have the 
moving of 250 colonies tomorrow. 
With bees scattered in 87 different 
yards or places I have to keep 8 
sets of cards, one for yards that 


“ 


have not yet gone out on pollination; 
one for bees that have been moved 
out; and one for immediate attention 
for those who want their bees moved 
or want the bees they have ordered. 
I sometimes wonder what would hap- 
pen if my head men, moving bees to 
all these places with 100 to 200 col- 
onies in different spots, would quit 
or get sick. So, if you want a busy 
life get into pollination, especially 
along with the production of package 
bees and queens. 
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Two of Ault’s displays featuring pollination. 
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The Use Of Laughing Gas In Beekeeping 


Laughing gas (nitrous oxide) is 
the gas produced by heating am- 
monium nitrate. It is colorless, has 
a slightly sweetish odor and taste, 
supports combustion and is condens- 
ible to a mobile liquid. Confined 
it is dangerous as an explosive but 
safe in the open air. In the medical 
profession it is used as an inhilation 
anesthetic and analgesic. It is called 
laughing gas because just before com- 
plete anesthetization patients indulge 
in hilarious laughter. Even bees, 
if given a mild dose, shiver and 
shake. It is not practical to use 
nitrous oxide as such; but it is 
practical to use ammonium nitrate 
and produce nitrous oxide gas. 


Ammonium nitrate is a white 
erystal and may be bought at any 
good drug store for approximately 
$1.70 per pound. This is high grade, 
pure material. Farmers use it for 
fertilizer, particularly for corn, in 
the form of a 32% pellet of am- 
monium nitrate costing only 5 cents 
per pound, ideal for beekeepers. 


As laughing gas is a product 
obtained by melting or vaporizing 
ammonium nitrate (at about 155°) 
a common smoker is good for the 
purpose. Get a good smoke going, 
but not to the blazing point. Leave 
an inch or so of space above the 
fuel in the fire box, and then add the 
ammonium nitrate pellets, the amount 
depending on what you want to do. 
On top of them place a little more 
fuel. This prevents the pellets from 
blowing out of the smoker when 
using it. A teaspoonful or so will 
generate enough gas for any job. 
If you use too much no harm will 
be done as the bees will just sleep 
a little longer. You will soon learn 
the correct amount. Do not work 
your smoker until you are ready for 
the job or you will lose your gas. 


Laughing gas is a great aid in 
working cross bees, finding queens 
that run and hide, and in moving, or 
uniting. Give a puff or two at the 
entrance and then gently smoke the 
tops of the frames, just enough to 
quiet the bees and drive them down. 
Be sure all the areas of the hive are 
smoked and if there is more than 
a casual flight a puff now and then 
will pacify the incoming bees. As 
a rule bees enter the hive and climb 
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by Lee R. Stewart 
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up on the combs at certain places; 
a few puffs in these spots will keep 
them quiet. 


This mild treatment does not put 
the bees to sleep, they just stand and 
shake (laugh). They will not run 
and the queen will not try to hide. 
You will be able to work faster and 
accomplish more than you could with- 
out the gas. As a rule one dose in 
the smoker is enough to work several 
colonies. When the smoke ceases 
to have the effect put in another dose 
of pellets. 

For any operation that requires 
working from above, as in inspecting 
brood, looking for the queen, etc., do 
your major smoking from above 
with just a light puff at the entrance 
to drive back the guards. Because 
laughing gas drives the bees away 
from you, smoking at the entrance 
will drive them to the top and when 
you take off the cover they will 
swarm all over you in their eager- 
ness to escape. 


Laughing gas is useful in moving 
bees either short or long distances. 
When put to sleep most of them will 
lose all sense of former location and 
when they come to they will not 
drift even though they are moved 
a short distance. Just give them 
enough smoke at the entrance to 
put them to sleep, and move and 
they will not come out. I don’t know 
how far you can move with one 
smoking but our longest sleep has 
been about an hour in an open box. 


On long hauls you can give additional 
treatments if necessary. In an en- 
closure like a hive with a cover on, 
one treatment lasts longer. 

We find it useful in requeening. 
Remove the old queen, put all the 
bees to sleep; put the new queen on 
the top bars. She will crawl down 
and probably be laying eggs when 
the bees wake up and they will never 
know but what she has always been 
there. For best results this should 
be done when there is no flight or 
the incoming bees may kill the new 
queen. If it is necessary to requeen 
during a flight period, close out the 
fied bees until the new queen is 
accepted or wait until late evening. 

In our yards we operate several 
standard five comb nuclei in each 
yard. One of the uses of these small 
colonies is to furnish bees to others 
below strength at the start of the 
flow. We select nuclei strong in 
young bees. Then we smoke the gas 
at the entrance of the colony to be 
strengthened. It is not necessary to 
put the bees soundly to sleep but 
it will do no harm. We then shake 
as many combs of bees as needed 
at the entrance of the treated colony. 
Then the combs are returned to the 
nucleus. 


In an anticipated long flow we may 
want to give brood and we will re- 
move empty combs from weak col- 
onies after the bees have been put 
to sleep and put in their place combs 
of brood and bees from a nucleus. It 
is not necessary to smoke the bees 
that are added as the bees in the 
colonies would be the killers. A little 
smoke behind the bees that are shaken 
will hasten their entrance. When the 
bees of the colony recover, they do 
not know but what the bees have 
always been there. 

With laughing gas too you can 
transfer bees quickly and thoroughly 
without any sticky mess. Just place 
a standard open hive with drawn 
combs or foundation on the bottom 
board at the side of your box hive. 
Give the box hive a few puffs of gas, 
remove the bottom board and set 
the box on top of the standard hive 
and temporarily close open spots. 
Now thoroughly gas the top of the 
box hive, particularly the ends and 
sides. As soon as the bees have 
gone down (quicker than it takes to 
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tell) remove the box hive. If you 
want you can put a queen excluder 
over the standard hive, set the box 
hive on top of the excluder and leave 
it until the brood has hatched and 
then remove it. But watch the queen 
cells in the box. Or you can set the 
box in a new location and in 21 
days give the bees to some colony 
that needs them. In the meantime 
a queen may be reared in it. If so, 
we use them to establish a nucleus. 
In either case as soon as the brood 
is hatched and bees are cared for the 
old combs are cut out for rendering. 

The use of carbolic acid is quite 
an improvement over the bee escape 
but it is almost useless on cloudy 


and cold days. But with laughing 
gas you can rapidly remove honey 
on any kind of a day that is warm 


enough for bees to crawl. Just take 


off the covers and smoke the bees 
enough to drive them down, remove 
the super, close the hive and move 
on. One man with a smoker of this 
gas can remove honey faster than 
two can truck it. 

In any operation, if there is danger 
of robbing you must be careful as 
to the amount of gas you use. You 
do not want to use enough gas to 
put bees to sleep or to put them in 
a stupor or they will be easily robbed 
out. 

Just remember, when you use 
laughing gas, if the gas becomes too 
weak to be efficient put some more 
ammonium nitrate in your fire box 
but not directly on the embers as 
you will lose your gas at once. Care- 
ful and intelligent use of laughing 
gas at times almost makes the bee 
veil surplus equipment. 

Indiana. 





Steps To Maintain Honey Quality 
by C. D. Floyd 


After the honey has been produced 
the next problem is quality control. 
Cleanliness is a number one item 
and must be considered by any bee- 
keeper in handling honey. Every 
effort should be made to see that all 
those working in the honey house 
realize they are handling a food 
product and that it must be kept 
clean and wholesome. 

In removing honey from the hives 
most commercial operators will use 
carbolic acid. Care should be exer- 
cised to use just the right amount 
to repel the bees and to prevent raw 
acids from dripping over the honey 
because this will taint it and impair 
its flavor. 

In hauling the honey from the 
yards to the plant, care should be 
taken to avoid contamination with 
dust from the road, particularly 
where the honey must be transported 
over gravel or clay. A few inner- 
covers tacked in place on the tops 
of the top row of supers will aid in 
keeping out robber bees and prevent- 
ing dust collection. 

The timing of extracting is im- 
portant. Regardless of the size of 
the outfit the most efficiency can be 
gained if the honey is extracted as 
soon as possible after it is completely 
sealed. If extracting is delayed un- 
til late September and October the 
honey will not flow as easily and it 
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is more difficult to remove the honey 
because of robbing. It is not wise 
to accumulate several hundred supers 
of honey before starting extracting 
unless you have a pre-heating room 
to condition the supers before un- 
capping them. 


Most operators will heat the honey 
to 120 degrees or 150 degrees before 
straining. An automatic control 
valve to regulate the heat is a worth- 
while investment because overheating 
will lower the quality of the honey 
even though it remains only a few 
moments in the heating tank because 
it will retain its heat for some time 
and if the volume of honey in the 
tank is large there will be some 
darkening. Even a few degrees of 
color change will depreciate the value. 
Honey is unfortunately bought on 
color. 


Straining the honey is important 
in its preparation. Cheesecloth is 
often used, but it allows many tiny 
particles to get through the strainer. 
It is suggested that you secure a piece 
of nylon or bolting cloth for the final 
straining of the honey. However, 
it will not pass through these mate- 
rials unless it has been heated to ap- 
proximately 130 degrees or 140 de- 
grees to expedite the process. 


One mistake frequently made in 
processing honey is the accidental 


incorporation of air into the product. 
Whenever possible the air should be 
prevented from getting into the honey 
line, especially when a pump is used. 
Be sure the gaskets are intact and 
that the pump does not draw air 
at the same time it is pumping honey. 
Also whenever honey is strained or 
let fall into a tank seme effort should 
be made to see that the honey slides 
down the side of the tank and does 
not fall directly into the honey below. 
This will create bubbles and foam 
which spoil the appearance of honey. 
(From Minnesota Bulletin 1956.) 





Honey Crop 1956—15% Smaller 


Preliminary report of the Market- 
ing Service, U.S.D.A. as of Sept. 
15 on the 1956 honey crop states that 
total for the year is 212% million 
pounds as against 253 million in 
1955, or a 16 percent drop. 

California still ranks first as a 
producer with 29 million pounds, 
Minnesota second, 19 million, Florida 
third, 17 million; with other states 
in order, Iowa, Idaho, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Michigan, New York, Ohio. 

Florida and Idaho showed gains 
over the 1955 production and Cali- 
fornia almost reached the ’55 total. 
Best crops in proportion were in 
the Southeast and in the far North- 
west. 

The average per colony yield this 
year was 40.2 pounds as compared 
to 47.7 pounds in 1955. 

As of mid-September some 83 mil- 
lion pounds of honey remained on 
hand as against 92 million pounds on 
the same date a year ago. 





New Regulations for 
Chunk Comb 


Proposed government regulations 
now being considered would set the 
amount of comb to be required in 
packs of 25% on one pound or less 
packages and 35% on packages of a 
larger weight. 





Legume Seed Movements 


According to the U. S. Marketing 
Service seven out of eight seeds f.om 
the farms are moving faster than a 
year ago and at a better price. There 
has been a 5% increase in retail 
prices of these seeds since mid-May. 

The red clover seed crop this year 
is somewhat lower than that of a 
year ago. 


American Bee Journal 
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What is a “sideline” beekeeper? Is there any way to define it? From the ranks of the side- 
’ liners come the commercial group, some whose beekeeping is big business. Some whose income is as 
! good as income in any agricultural field. Many sideliners are commercial in every sense of the word 

yet they only keep bees “on the side.” The sideliner may be a hobbyist; or a person seeking an out- 
\ door interest. He may be classified and re-classified into never ending groups. But, no matter how he 
: ranks, he is a dyed-in-the-wool enthusiast. So you Sideliners, whatever you are and wherever you are, 
. let's make our Department bubble with the pleasures, the always fresh how-to-do things. And finally if 
‘ you have any pictures you believe will suit for this Sideliner cover send them in. We'll see that you 
. get rewarded if they are at all usable. 





eas oa 





a Here is a queen what is a queen. Perfect shape, a Marilyn Monroe in the bee world. Oh boy, just watch that gal. She will be the 
mother and grandmother of future colonies without number. 
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A Lifting Device 


As one inspects his operations in 
the handling and management of his 
bees he often wishes for a labor- 
saving device to take the work off 
his back. This is particularly true 
as his age advances. Often such de- 
vices can be purchased, but again 
the purchase price may be beyond 
the means of his operations and then 
he must invent or do without. Bee- 
keeping has been a hobby with me 
since 1933 and I have enjoyed mak- 
ing and using the apparatus about 
which others have written. In most 
cases operations have been improved 
and work lightened by the use of 
such apparatus. 

One of the most difficult of my 
operations has been emptying the 
supers of bees at extracting time. 
In this area we have a very sub- 
stantial crop of dandelions for the 
spring build-up and often it is nec 
essary to add supers near the end 
of the dandelion flow to provide space 





Fig. 1 The lift set in place and ready to operate. 
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by C. R. Walker 


for the bees, to draw them out of the 
two brood chambers. 


This may occur in early June some 
years and the flow from the clover 
does not usually start before the 
first week of July. By that time 
with proper care the three bodies are 
full of bees and the queen is still 
laying vigorously. In the last ten 
days of June on the more populous 
colonies four and sometimes five 
bodies are required to prevent swarm- 
ing. By the end of the honey flow 
around August 15 brood chambers 
and supers are full of bees. To get 
them out the acid board has been 
tried but since the work must be done 
on week ends, too often the temper- 
ature is not such as to make its 
use successful. For the most part 
escape boards have proved more 
satisfactory, but to put them on, each 
hive must be torn down and replaced 
after the escape board has been put 


eg 


Fig. 2 Details of construction as given in text of article. 


in place. To reduce the work of this 
operation the apparatus pictured and 
described here was made. 


The tripod was made from three 
light Lodgpole pine poles which can 
be carried or “walked” from one 
hive to another. The block and tackle 
has a one-half inch nylon rope with 
a holding lock and a lifting capacity 
of 3000 pounds. The mechanical 
advantage is 4 to 1. 


The hive clamp (Fig. 2B) or hold- 
er is the only unique part of the 
apparatus. Strap iron three-six- 
teenths by one and one-half inches 
was used and has proved to have 
sufficient strength. The clamp opens 
at one corner by removing a wing 
nut (2B1) which is used to tighten 
it on the hive. A hinge on the op- 


posite corner (2B3) permits the open- 
ing of the clamp to put it on and 
To prevent 


take it off the hive. 
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slipping, lugs (2B6) three-sixteenths 
by one-half by two and one-half 
inches were welded to the side pieces 
and these engage the hand hold 
when the clamp is in place. The 
rigid corners (2B 2, 4) are welded. 
The inside measurements of the 
clamp are sixteen and three eighths 
by twenty and one-fourth inches. The 
lifting chain is a welded link chain 
with a breaking strain of about 1300 
pounds. The end links are fastened 
to the clamp by welding short pieces 
of angle iron to it (2B5). A three- 
sixteenths inch bolt through the angle 
iron and the end of the link completes 
the fastening. Each chain is welded 
to make a Y with the two tops fast- 
ened to the hive clamp. The opposite 
ends can be hooked into the lifting 
ring (Fig. 2A) which is attached 
to the moving block. These hooks 
are convenient because the chain 
lengths can be quickly adjusted to the 
number of supers being lifted. The 





picture shows the apparatus in use 
set to lift three supers. Five full- 
depth full bodies have been lifted and 
that weight is all that can be lifted 
with my own. 

To put on the escape board the 
supers are lifted straight up and the 
board put in place. The rope clamp 
is then released and the supers 
lowered. It is not even necessary 
to remove the hive cover in this op- 
eration. To remove the supers for 
extracting when they are empty of 
bees the tripod is set so the lift is 
one side of the center and bodies are 
lifted and swung from over the others 
and then let down. By not attempting 
to lift too many the lifting is done 
with one hand and the other can 
be used to guide the supers inio 
place. The next step in the use of 
this lifting device will be to make 
an attachment so the hives can be 
lifted into the pickup truck with it. 
Colorado 








Robert Stauble beside his top producing colony. 


A Gold Star For An Unusual Queen 


by Robert A. Stauble 


Toward the end of May, 1955, I 
was delivered a 50-queen storage 
cage carrier. On the following first 
of September, I took out the last of 
the queens, and with some misgiv- 
ings, started an increase—it was get- 
ting late in the season, and this 
particular queen had been in inactive 
storage for three full months. I 
gave her four Dadant frames of 
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choice sealed brood with the adher- 
ing bees, and, to tell the truth, hop- 
ed for more than really expected 
success. 

Spring came, and I was happy and 
a little surprised to note that they 
had survived the winter. But there 
were more surprises in store. They 
built up rapidly, and very’ early 
caught my attention. They maintain- 


ed their fast pace all through the 
honey flow. The photo shows how 
they towered over their average 
neighbors and their keeper at ex- 
tracting time. They gave us 195 
Ibs. of extracted surplus, while the 
yard average was only 80 lbs. 

This outstanding queen (no. 32 
in my record book) is a genetical 
hybrid. Picking out the others like 
her in the yard practically amounts 
to pointing out the highest colonies. 
They clearly out-produced our other 
stock. 

I’m specially partial to their re- 
sistance to American foulbrood, or 
good housecleaning traits. .I find 
this much more to my liking than 
bothering with sulfa or burning 
diseased colonies. Incidentally, I 
have yet to burn my first colony of 
these hybrids for American foul- 
brood—and I’ve had my troubles with 
that disease too!! 

I could go on with other good points, 
but I’ve already said enough to show 
why I find them outstanding. 
Illinois 





A Kit Container 


We carry one in each vehicle. It is 
made out of a biscuit tin size 9 x 9 
fitted inside with wood partition and 
with bail handle. One space is used for 
burr comb, top-bar wax scrapings 
ete. The other contains a light ham- 
mer and a tin box of nails and staples, 
two or three feathers for feathering 
bees off combs, a handful of clean 
cardboard for hive records, a cake 
of bee candy, a jar of colour to mark 
queens, two or three carbolic cloths, 
and a bottle of bee sting lotion. Thus 
equipped the operator can move from 
hive to hive doing the necessary work 
easily without walking about to fetch 
items not at hand. This effects valu- 
able time saving and the kit is kept 
dry should a storm appear. 

A. H. Bowen, Cheltenham Spa, 
England 





Help for the Robbers 


A beekeeper of my acquaintance 
found that bees from a nearby tree 
had begun robbing one of his colonies 
and finally overpowered it. Then the 
bees of the colony turned around and 
helped the robbers carry all the honey 
to the tree. I guess that comes under 
the heading “If you can’t lick ’em; 
jine ’em.” 

J. R. Carr 

Plymouth 

North Carolina 
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This 
number my colonies for records. 
Roman numerals are cut from 2” 
thin metal strips painted with black 


picture shows the way I 


The 


enamel. The numerals are attached 
to the hives with %sx5 round head 
wood screws. 

The advantages are that the letters 


NUMBERING HIVES 


are easier cut out with tin snips 
than figures would be. They are 
easily mounted and easily removed. 
I run my colonies in groups of 25, 
each group extending from I to XXV. 


Lew W. White 
Oklahoma 





Lightning Strikes... 


eoodby D. R. Robertson 








A yopng man, Ron Farrell, operates 
about ten colonies outside of Winni- 
peg. One day, about a month ago 
(Sept.) a thunderstorm came up 
suddenly and one of his colonies was 
struck by a lightning bolt. He phoned 
me the next day but I couldn’t get 
out to see the damage and he sent 
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this picture to me. It is 
unusual. 

Fortunately Mr. Farrell left his 
bee yard when the thunderstorm came 
up and took shelter in a building. 
The hive was five supers high and 
full of honey. All the supers were 
blown apart into their respective 


rather 





pieces but not broken with the ex- 
ception of two ends in one super. 
The combs with honey and wax were 
all intact except for the damage in- 
curred when they fell as a result of 
the supers being blown away from 
them. The outer cover did not appear 
damaged but the inner cover was 
scorched. The bottom board was 
split lengthwise but the hive stand 
was intact and appeared not to be 
damaged. 

Parts of the supers were scattered 
in a radius of 15 yards. The nails 
were blown out as if pulled by a 
hammer. You may be able to see 
some of the nails sticking out. This 
picture shows the entire damage done 
by the lightning. 

Manitoba 





Heating Honey In The Extractor 

We take off honey often during the 
winter months (Florida) when it is 
generally too cold to extract. We do 
not have a heating room and we be- 
lieve that this method saves the 
time and expense of warming the 
honey. 

The “kink” I use not only causes 
the honey to drain from the extractor 
readily but enables the combs to be 
extracted when the honey is cold. The 
bottom of the extractor is heated with 
live steam. About half the honey 
will leave the combs when the combs 
are cold but the heat from the bot- 
tom of the extractor warms the air 
inside and then the partly empty 
combs rapidly warm up under the 
forced circulation of warm air when 
the extractor is running. As the honey 
leaves the combs the warming up of 
the combs is speeded up until the 
combs are just as free of honey as on 
a warmer day. 

W. F. Shuck 

Florida 


Queen Introduction 

If you raise queens of your own and 
keep your bees away from home you 
can introduce the queens by placing 
them in a regular queen mailing cage 
and closing the cage holes with some 
burr comb. Do not press the comb 
into the holes too solidly as the bees 
in the hives must chew the wax away 
and thus release the queen. This works 
one hundred percent as there are no 
attendants with the queens and no 
disturbance at the time of their re- 
lease. It also saves the time and effort 
spent to release the queens yourself. 
The queens should be introduced to 
the hives at the same time the old 
queens are removed. 

Walter Naegele 

Stillwater, Minn. 
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VARIATIONS IN 
RED CLOVER 


by Ralph H. Pearson 





A few years ago, having retired 


from Government service in the 
tropics, I came to live in Western 
Washington on a small farm. Be- 
ing an old “backyard” beekeeper, 
and wanting bees for pollination I 
have a few colonies. Like my neigh- 
bors, I raise red clover for hay, seed 
produced east of the Cascades and 
pollinated by honey bees because 
there are few bumblebees there. 


There seems to be a lot more 
albino clover in my fields than those 
of my neighbors. The red clover 
seems to be paler than I remember. 
Western Washington has a lot of 
red clover and a lot of bumblebees, 
but red clover only lasts a few years 
and then you have to get seed again 
from east of the Cascades. My 
theory is that it is easier for nature 
to change the plant to suit the bees 
than to change the bees to suit the 
plant. By natural selection the albino- 
seems to increase. There seems to 
be more light red clover to accommo- 
date the honey bees that pollinate 
it. 

This past summer was dry here 
west of the Cascades and I watched 
my bees working the clover field. 
They worked the whole field, ap- 
parently getting nectar and as far 
as I could see, they showed no pre- 
ference as to color or blossom al- 
though likely they do prefer a blond- 
er or lighter red. Bumblebees how- 
ever prefer the darker color. 


I enclose a picture from the field 
and a few samples of the clover pick- 
ed at random. You will note that 
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the samples show blossoms that are 
a dirty white, pale red, slightly dark- 
er, and white, taken from the same 
field coming from the same seed. My 
neighbors note the same. 
Washington 





CITY OF THE BEES 





Betty and Pat Miville, Bee Ridge, 
Florida, producers and packers of 
Sun Fed Honey, inspired by Frank 
Stuart‘s book, “The City of the Bees,” 
set up a new idea in an observation 
hive so the public might see the fas- 
cinating and educational life within 
a bee colony. 

Model after model was built and 
discarded until, after a year of ex- 
perimenting, the “Chest of Drawers” 
hive came into being. It consists of 
three deep bodies and four shallows, 
each suspended on a bronze track to 
slide in and out like a drawer. Neal 
Liebel of the Central Woodworking 
Shop in Sarasota took over the model 
and from it built five foot, six inch, 
chest of Florida tidewater black cyp- 
ress and a glare resisting, heat defiect- 
ing Lucite. 

In the bottom body is a tank hold- 
ing six gallons of water containing 
salt and honey, wicked to the top for 
the bees to use. The next body has 
feeders to hold syrup for the bees 
to use for the colony. The third body 
holds the brood frames. Finally on top 
are the supers. The whole outfit was 
flown to New York for display at 
Macy’s, then on to Jordan-Marsh in 
Boston and back to Sarasota. The 
Mivilles then offered it to schools for 
class use. 


Color for identity 


As recommended by the University 
of Muenchen I painted my mating 
nuclei in front about three inches 
high over the landing in one of four 
colors in alternation—white, yellow, 
sky blue and tile red—as it had been 
proven by experiment that these four 
colors are easily recognized by the 
bees. Since then I have lost very few 
queens in mating flight. Also, since 
I have one inch holes in the supers 
with landing boards in white I will 
paint these with the same colors. It 
was also recommended to paint the 
hive fronts in these colors but I won’t 
do that as all my hives are painted 
in aluminum, 

Francisco Siercke 

Choluteco, Honduras 


Filter Tips and Honey 


It was brought out at the Georgia 
meeting that the rapid popularity 
of the filter-tip cigarettes might 
mean more general use of honey. It 
seems that with the filter tip it is 
no longer as necessary to use high 
grade tobaccos, but the dryer, chaffier 
and cheaper grades may be substitut- 
ed using honey as a binder. 








The Bee Bee Tree 

This is a picture of the Chinese Bee Bee 
Tree raised from seed sent by Fred W. 
Schwochel, Philadelphia last spring. Height is 
78 inches. 
Xavier Widmer 
Medford, 
Oregon 
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Pat’s Puzzler 


Something new is added, Pat’s Puzzlers. 


These are prepared by 


Mrs. Walter J. Diehnelt of Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, of the famed 
Diehnelt Honey Acres. Her nickname, Pat, is passed on to the puzzle 
title by “Pat” herself. These are nicely worked out puzzles and they have 
been checked for accuracy and for workability. 

Have some fun. Try your hand. For the first ten who work the 
puzzle correctly we will give a year’s subscription to each, entry to be 
checked by mailing date, instead of date of arrival. Here is something 


the whole family should enjoy. 
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ACROSS 


_ Es ee 
8. Nickel (Chem.) 
9. The Beefwood 

10. Conjunction 

11. Sick 

12. Ocean 

13. Tellurium (Chem.) 

14. Legal volt (Abbr.) 

15. True female bee 

16. Sedium (Chem.) 

18. Preposition 

19. Secluded volley 

ESTED ESI 

24. ___##s=Ss bees may be purchased 


knife 





DOWN 
1. ___————weak colonies is a 
job for early spring 
. African river 
. Preposition 


wn 


is necessary for brood 
rearing 
5. Father 
6. Christmas carol 
7. Pull of the earth used in extracting 
honey 
17. A very high mountain 
—_.. Maria 
20. Each (Abbr.) 
21. North Carolina (Abbr.) 
22. District Attorney (Abbr.) 
23. Silver (Chem.) 








In and Out 


This is a story about two little 
skunks named In and Out which eat 
our bees. 

Once upon a time, there were two 
skunks named In and Out, which lived 
with their mother, One day In and 
Out asked their mother if they might 
go out and play. In and Out’s mother 
said that In and Out might go out. 
So In and Out went out. After In 
and Out had been out a long time Out 
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came back in. In and Out’s mother 
said to Out, “Where is In?” 

“In’s out”, said Out. 

In and Out’s mother said, “Out go 
out and bring In in.” 

So Out went out to look for In. 
Soon Out found In and told In to go 
in, In said to Out, “Lets race to the 
house and see who gets in first!” Off 
they sped, first In in the lead, then 
Out in the lead, but in a final burst 
of speed, Out dashed in the house 
ahead of In. In and Out’s mother 


asked Out if he had found In when 
he went Out. 

“Yes,” replied Out, “I found In 
when I went out, but In’s still out. I’ll 
go out and bring In in, so Out went 
out and this time he brought In in. 

In and Out’s mother was pleased 
with Out, and said, “Out, how did 
you find In?” 

“Oh it was easy,” 
“In-stincts!” 

Submitted by: Littleton Maxwell, 
111 Swan Avenue, Berryville, Vir- 
ginia. 


replied Out. 





PURCHASE 

The knock was bold on the kitchen 
door 

Yet I had not seen this man before 

Who stood with sun on his thatch of 
hair 

And calmness to fend my puzzled 
stare. 

“Honey for sale” were the words he 
said. 

And though he still stood, I saw 
instead 

Of his tall frame the fields of my 
home 

And our brown bees in his honey- 
comb. 

I saw fresh bread and my mother’s 
hands 

And the sun on him was on our 
lands. 

And who would not, for bits of 
money, 

Buy her childhood back — buying 
honey? 

—Anobel Armour in the Washington 
star. 

(from Mrs. 
souri) 


L. F. Childers, Mis- 





Bees Invade Prop Jet 

Time magazine tells how a swarm 
of bees from “nowhere” invaded a 
brand new Vickers Viscount prop jet 
of the Central African Airways soon 
after the plane landed in Salisbury. 
The mechanics scattered and Jack 
Garrett, a local beekeeper, advised 
the blowing of smoke into the oc- 
ecupied wing. The engineers were 
afraid of that. A man from Durban 
thought garlic might help; a London- 
er suggested tying a horse under the 
wing since bees don’t like the smell 
of horses; a housewife advised a 
good whiff of bruised lemon tree 
leaves. The chief pilot tried more 
drastic action. He flew the plane 
up to 17,000 feet and bumped, banked, 
and looped. But when he got down 
again the bees were still happy in the 
wing. At the end of a week the plane 
was wheeled into a hangar to be 
taken apart. 
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Every beekeeper was a beginner once. Remember when you were first told “Now, this big one 
is the queen bee”? And when you learned that those little “worms” in the cells are not worms really, 
but larvae and that the larva is stage two in the making of the winged adult; first the egg; then the larva, 
then the pupa; finally the fuzzy new bee. Beginners want to know such odd things. One lady wrote 
“Please tell me where | can buy a drone and a young queen so | can start a colony of bees”! But 
beginners have a way of becoming sideliners and sideliners have a way of becoming commercial opera- 
tors. So the fever grows. If you beginners have any pictures that you think will do for this department 
cover, send them in. We'll add to your subscription if they can be used. 
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A montage (several pictures worked together). Flowers (locust and apple); one of the most beautiful outdoor colonies we have ever 


seen; and, at the bottom, one of those once-upon-c-time beginner graduates who now is a good sized beekeeper, Myron Frisque of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 


Equipment And Its Care 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


Are we lucky. For 1957 we still have William (Bill) Clarke, 
Jr. to head the beginner department. He is the Extension 
Apiarist at the University of Pennsylvania. He also keeps 
bees, over a hundred colonies. He travels the state from 
stem to stern and knows the problems of the beginner and 
the small beekeeper from years of first hand experience. 
if you have questions Bill will answer them or will some- 
how get an answer for you. Remember, he’s a beginner's 


special friend. 


Now that winter is here and the 
bees are taking it easy, there is time 
to check over equipment and replace 
or repair as much as possible. - It’s 
a good time to prepare equipment so 
it will be ready to fill with bees next 
spring. There have been both a short 
crop and a good market in recent 
years. There seems to. be no reason 
why the good market shouldn’t con- 
tinue with a little effort on the part 
of the beekeepers; more bees, prop- 
erly cared for, are needed to give 
the supply. There is also a need for 
more new beekeepers to replace some 
of us old timers. 


There is no excuse for using poor 


combs; all the combs which are 
broken, have large areas of drone 
comb, or are stretched should be 


cut out. All this wax should be saved. 
Replace the poor comb with full 
sheets of foundation on wired frames; 
even wired foundation will be 
strengthened 


if the frame has at 





Equipment for setting up frames with 
foundation, 
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least two horizontal wires. Super 
combs must be included in the in- 
spection and repair of poor combs, 
since many of them will find their 
way into the brood nest where the 
queen will lay in them. Besides, 
bees prefer good comb for the stor- 
age of honey. 


It’s also a good idea to _ repair 
damaged equipment and to take care 
of the good. It does not pay to 
skimp on equipment, but it is sound 
practice to keep it in good usable 
condition so it may be used for many 
years. New equipment as a replace- 
ment+is expensive. Since all this 
equipment comes knocked down, it 
will take some time to get it ready. 
Hive bodies and supers should be 
put together so that they are square 
and should be well nailed. A nail 
to every dovetail is a good rule. 
(There are usually not enough nails 
in the package so have a few extra 
on hand.) 

Place the rabbets or frame rests 
correctly; they are made so the 
frames are more easily removed 
and give the proper bee space on top 
of the frame. Don’t laugh, a lot 
of you will make this mistake. Paint 
all exposed equipment; it not only 
looks better but it will last longer. 
Color isn’t too important; white is 
preferred by most, but aluminum has 
become popular. Some white paints 
chalk and rub off on your clothes 
which may be a draw back, but white 
certainly makes the best appearance. 


Frames, too, are seldom nailed well 
enough. It takes more than one nail 
through the top at each end; drive 
a nail through the sides into the 





top bar for extra strength. The 
new nailless top bar will save much 
time, but unless it has a wedged 
top bar it requires the special founda- 
tion for easy handling. All founda- 
tions except Gilt Edge foundation 
will require horizontal wires to make 
the comb strong enough to extract 
unless extra care is taken when ex- 
tracting. These horizontal wires will 
help prevent sagging. 

Comb honey supers should be pre- 
pared at this time. Use wedges at 
the ends of the section holders to 
keep the sections square and place 
springs at the side for bee space. 
Paint the tops of the sections with 
a thin coat of paraffin to make them 
easier to scrape clean. Even if 
these sections are not for sale they 
will need this treatment to make 
them look presentable. Store them 
in a dry place free from mice and 
cover with newspapers to keep off 
dust. 

Care should be taken to be sure the 





Clarke’s garden tractor adapted for 
carrying bee equipment. 
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wires are embedded into the founda- 
tion. A poor job results in warped 
combs or foundations which will drop 
out of the frames. This is a wa:te 
of time and money for the beekeep- 


ers and time and effort for the bees. 
An electric embedder does a much 
better job than the spur embedder 
and is not difficult to make nor ex- 
pensive to buy. An electric train 


transformer is a good source of power 
since it is easy to control the re- 
sistance to do a good job of embed- 
ding. 

Pennsylvania 





THE INTRODUCTION OF A BEGINNER TO BEEKEEPING 


Starting a beginner in beekeeping 
or introducing a new queen into a 
hive of strange bees is a job not 
usually finished in a hurry. 

Starting for me was little easier 
than beginning with nothing. I think 
the first start I received in the right 
direction was from a little book put 
out by my State Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Later I took a cor- 
respondence course from the Ohio 
State University. This is a fine course 
for anyone wishing to really learn 
beekeeping practices that are suc- 
cessful. 

I began with one hive, a modern 
10 frame type, but the combs were 
drawn out by the bees and foundation 
had not been used. The result was 
a crossed-up mess. I requeened as 
soon as I transferred the bees to a 
new hivé with frames with the found- 
ation in the frames this time. I re- 
ceived little honey that year but that 
was due to two large swarms that I 
got from the one hive. 

Early in 1955, I decided not to 
wait for swarms from the 3 hives 
I had, so I ordered 3 - 3 pound pack- 
ages with queens from a southern 
breeder. Due to the cold weather 
that spring he couldn’t supply the 
package in time for a good build-up 
before honeyflow time. 

So, going against all the advice 
I had from the books and study 
courses I bought 3 box hives from 
a neighbor. Soon after getting the 
bees home, I was reaily anxious to 
inspect my new bees in preparation 
for transferrir.g to the new modern 
hives. I soon noticed the bees were 
pretty weak. Usually by this time 
of year in this area bees are getting 
a good start. Next I saw the greasy, 
sunken cappings I had read about in 
the books. 

Few people in this area ever saw 
A.F.B., so it was my first time too. 
I next put a small stick into one of 
the cells that looked liquid and it 
sure did have plenty of stretch. So 
I covered the hive up as quickly as 
possible and then sent a 4 inch square 
of brood to my state inspector. He 
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by Richard R. Mahaffey 


in turn sent it to the U.S.D.A. at 
Beltsville, Maryland for a lab. check 
to be sure. In a few days I received 
word directing me to burn all hives 
infected, which were the three hives 
I bought. 

The state inspector came down 
later and inspected my hives which 
were free then and still are at this 
writing. The inspector found two 
other hives with A.F.B. in my friend’s 
yard. (He is still my friend after all 
the trouble and expense it caused 
him but he was pleased to get the 
disease out of his bees.) 

Later in 1955 I received 3 swarms 
from my original 3 hives and com- 
bined a couple nucs I had, making 
me a total of 7 hives plus 150 pounds 
of nice chunk honey. I believe this 
is good after all the delay I had in 
getting started right. 

My advice to beginners would be to 
increase slowly and not to buy bees 
that have not been inspected by an 
inspector. 

My seven hives came through the 
winter in good condition, I mean 
they were all flying good. So early 
in March I inspected all hives for 
queens, brood, and food, and all were 
O.K. except two that were queenless. 
It was warm here the early part 
of March, so I ordered two young 
laying queens from a_ breeder in 
Florida. 

But old mother nature still wasn’t 
through with winter, so the day the 
queens arrived, the weather started 
turning bad. It rained, snowed, and 
hailed a couple times: I hurried to 
get the queens into the hives that 
day. 

During the time between introduc- 
tion and when I inspected 5 days 
later, the temperature dropped to 
the twenties a few nights and the 
days never got above 35 degrees. I 
looked into the hives the 5th day 
and the bees were clustered around 
the introducing cage but it was so 
cold they hadn’t eaten away the 
enandy. So I was afraid the cluster 
would move for food and the queen 
would die of exposure to cold. I re- 


leased both queens onto the combs, 
of the two hives. They were accept- 
ed at once with no trouble at all. Both 
hives are being fed sugar syrup with 
sulfa as a disease preventive. 


On March 11, maples and a few 
dandelions were blooming in this 
area. With no other trouble I should 
be able to get these hives into honey 
production by mid-May. 


At this writing we are in a real 
cold spell (March 20) with snow 
covering most of the hives in drifts, 
so I don’t know what the next inspec- 
tion will reveal. With the rain and 
snow we have had I believe this will 
be a good honey year, and as spring 
will be here in a few days (officially) 
I can hardly wait for the next sea- 
son to get started. 

Virginia 





Bee and Bee Hive 

“Bee” happens to to be a tiny town 
in Seward County, Nebraska, with a 
population of 160 people. If you di- 
vide one half of the population of 
Bee, Nebraska, into the total amount 
of people in Bee, Nebraska, the re- 
sult will be the number of people liv- 
ing in Bee Hive, Stillwater County, 
Montana. Only two people live in Bee 
Hive Montana. One wonders if bees 
and bee hives would be found in Bee, 
Nebraska, and Bee Hive, Montana. 

Samuel Freeman 

Ocean Park, Cal. 





Munitions in Beehives 

An article with a Cyprus date line 
accompanied by an illustration shows 
how hives may become carriers for 
ammunition. In this instance it was 
a truckload of round eathenware 
hollow hives which had concealed in 
them, enough ammunition to do 
serious damage. Guns, gunpowder, 
revolvers, and small bore ammuni- 
tion were found by the searchers, 
who had to use smoke and armor, 
since many of the hollow “tiles” were 
occupied by colonies of bees as a 
“blind.” 
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The Effect of 
TERRAMYCIN 


COMPOUNDS 
on Healthy Colonies 


by Joseph O. Moffett and William T. Wilson 
Colorado A&M College 


Various forms of terramycin have 
become widely used for disease con- 
trol and prevention the last few years. 
The most commonly used forms are 
terramycin poultry formula (TPF-25) 
and the terramycin animal mixes 
(TM-5 and TM-10). 

Beekeepers are concerned about the 
effects of these materials on their 
colonies. This is particularly im- 
portant when all colonies are given 
preventive treatments. 


Several experiments have been 
conducted at Colorado A&M College 
to determine the effect of these com- 
pounds on brood-rearing, colony 
strength, and honey production. These 
experiments are described briefly 
below. 

Effect of TPF-25 on brood-rearing 
of package bees. Fifteen three-pound 
packages from Louisiana were hived 
on April 16, 1953 at Fort Collins, 
Colorado. Five packages were fed 


TPF-25, five were fed streptomycin, 
and five received only sugar sirup. 
The packages were fed the antibiotics 





Dusting terramycin compounds directly into uncapped brood cells 
causes the removal of the larvae and eggs by the bees. The hand- 
some gentleman doing the dusting is William T. Wilson. 
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on April 16, 27, May 4, and May 8. 

By May 8th the untreated colonies 
averaged 504 square inches of brood, 
the streptomycin-fed colonies aver- 
aged 491 square inches, and the TPF- 
25 packages averaged 426 square 
inches. On May 14th the untreated 
packages averaged 734 square inches 
of brood, compared to 710 for the 
streptomycin-fed packages, and 609 
for the ones receiving TPF-25. 

The packages fed TPF-25 averaged 
17% less brood than the untreated 
packages on both May 8 and 14, 


Effect of TM-5 and aureofac on 
package bees. Nine two-pound pack- 
ages were installed at Fort Collins 
on April 19, 1954. Three were 
dusted with TM-5, three with au- 
reofac, and three were left undusted. 
The dusts were applied on April 19, 
26, May 3, and 10. 

On May 12 the three undusted col- 
onies averaged 512 square inches of 
brood, compared to 419 for the TM-5 
dusted packages. Two of the aureo- 
fac dusted packages averaged 317 





Joseph Moffett, Senior author. 


square inches of brood. The other 
aureofac package was queenless at 
this time. Drone brood was very 
numerous in the three aureofac dust- 
ed packages (about 25%). After 
the dustings stopped, the amount of 
drone brood returned to normal in 
these packages. 

The three undusted packages aver- 
aged 83 pounds of surplus honey, 
compared to 78 for the aureofac- 
treated packages, and 62 for the 
TM-5 dusted ones. 

Effect of TM-5 on the honey pro- 





Wilson suggests placing the dust on the outside frames and on 
the edges of the other frames. This helps prevent the sifting of the 
material into the cells containing brood. 
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duction of overwintered colonies 
Thirteen healthy overwintered col- 
onies were dusted twice with TM-5. 
The dustings were applied on May 
14 and 24, 1954, The thirteen undust- 
ed colonies in this apiary averaged 70 
pounds of surplus honey, while the 
TM-5 dusted colonies averaged 61 
pounds. 


Effect of TM-10 on the honey pro- 
duction of overwintered colonies. 
Ninety-seven colonies in three api- 
aries were used in this study. The 
colonies were normal overwintered 
ones belonging to David Elliott, a 
commercial beekeeper of Timnath, 
Colorado. The colonies were dusted 
three times at two-week intervals 
(April 27, May 7, and 21, 1955). 
One-third of the colonies received a 
standard dusting of TM-10, one-third 
received one-half of the standard 
dose of TM-10, and the remaining 
third were not dusted. 


The 33 colonies receiving the stand- 
ard doses of TM-10 averaged 148 
pounds of surplus honey. The 32 
undusted colonies averaged 135 
pounds, while the 32 colonies receiv- 
ing one-half the normal dosage of 
TM-10 averaged 121 pounds. 


Effect of TM-10 on the honey pro- 
duction of diseased colonies. Four col- 
onies were given six dustings of 
TM-10 at weekly intervals in an 
apiary containing colonies infected 
with American foulbrood in 1956. 
These four colonies averaged 56 
pounds of honey, compared to a 53 
pound average for the other 32 col- 
onies in the yard. 


Other observations. Dusting dilute 
terramycin compounds directly into 
uncapped brood cells caused the bees 
to remove all of the larvae and eggs 
in these cells. Wilson reported the 
following observations during the 
summer of 1956, “Terramycin in- 
hibits or reduces brood rearing for 
short periods of time on diseased 
colonies. The first one or two treat- 
ments do not affect the colony as 
much as the following treatments. In 
experimental studies there is a notice- 
able difference in the amount of 
brood rearing, number of bees, and 
the general morale of the treated and 
untreated colonies after 4 or 5 dust- 
ings. The weaker the colony the 
greater the inhibiting effects of the 
terramycin. 

“Often in the early spring the 
weaker colonies have a cycle or two 
of brood missing after the bees re- 
ceived the dust. Dusting on and be- 
tween the frames directly over the 
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brood nest is felt to be the most 
harmful, since some of the material 
falls into the open cells containing 
the eggs and young larvae. Apply 
the antibiotic on the outer frames 
or on the ends of the frames, since 
brood is usuallly not found directly 
under these areas in the early 
spring.” 

A noticeable reduction in the 
strength and build-up of packages 
and weak diseased colonies can be 
observed after treating with terra- 
.aycin. Some of the brood is also 
apparently affected. No differences 
in the development or brood rearing 
of strong colonies given preventive 
dustings could be observed. 

Dosages used. Thirty grams of 
dust were applied to each colony at 
each dusting with the exception of 
the colonies receiving the one-half 
standard dose of TM-10. This one- 
half dose consisted of 15 grams of 
dust containing three parts of pow- 
dered sugar and one part of TM-10. 
In all the other dustings, enough 
powdered sugar was added to each 
antibiotic to make thirty grams. A 
single colony treatment contained 
either 15 grams of TM-5, 7.5 grams 
of TM-10, or 7.5 grams of aureo- 
fac plus the powdered sugar. 
The four colonies in the diseased 
apiary in the 1956 test received 9 
grams of TM-10 per dusting com- 
pared to the normal dosage of 7.5 
grams. The dust was placed on top 
of the frames of the brood nest. 

The TPF-25 and the streptomycin 
were fed in sugar sirup consisting 
of one part sugar and one part water. 
A five-pound honey jar of sirup was 
given to the packages at each feeding. 
The antibiotics were dissolved in the 
sirup. Three grams of TPF-25 were 
fed to each package at each feeding. 
Three-fifths of a gram of strepto- 
mycin sulfate Merck was given each 
package per feeding. Streptomycin 
Sulfate Merck contained 3344% active 
streptomycin. 

Conclusions. Weekly treatments 
with terramycin compounds retarded 
brood rearing and development of 
packages. Dusting TM-5 and TM-10 
on weak colonies slowed their develop- 
ment and caused some loss of brood. 
No observable damage occurred to 
strong colonies from preventive dust- 
ings, either in honey production or 
in colony strength. 

Excessive doses of terramycin 
compounds should be avoided. The 
beneficial effects of controlling dis- 
eases greatly outweighed the dis- 


advantages of the treatments when- 
ever disease was present. Placing 
the dust outside the brood area is 
advisable to prevent it from sifting 
into brood cells and killing the brood. 
(See figure 1). 








In Memoriam 


Erdman Braun 








We regret to announce the death of 
Erdman (Ed) Braun, one of the 
foremost research men and scientists 
in the beekeeping field in North Am- 
erica. He had the happy faculty of 
combining true research with its 


practical application to everyday 
beekeeping. Braun started with bees 
at 15. At 17 he was in experimental 
farm work. Taking a few years off 
for teaching he returned to become 
head of the Brandon, (Manitoba) 
Experimental station with which he 
remained until called to Ottawa, 
Ontario as assistant chief when Dr. 
C. A. Jamieson became Dominion 
Apiarist on the resignation of C. B. 
Gooderham. 

Braun was well known as a lec- 
turer at meetings and had not a 
little to do with organizing and advis- 
ing the Manitoba Honey Co-operative. 





Bees Now Livestock In 
Victoria, Australia 

The Australian Bee Journal an- 
nounces that bees are now considered 
as livestock under the Commercial 
Vehicles act in Victoria Province and 
loads of bees are exempt from the 
mileage act. 
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Comb Fumigation For Nosema Disease 


In my article in the American Bee 
Journal in June 1955 (Vol. 95(6): 
pp. 225, 243-244) there was a general 
account of the epidemiology of 
Nosema disease and an explanation 
was given of how the combs of an 
infected colony act as the principal 
reservoir of the disease. A brief re- 
ference was also made to the steriliza- 
tion of the combs with the fumes 
of acetic acid. 

In the following account further de- 
tails are given of the method of 
sterilizing combs with acetic acid 
and of the results so far obtained 
at Rothamsted. 

The combs are assembled normally 
in a brood box which is then placed 
on a level floor or in an upturned 
cover. Above it is placed an empty 
shallow box or a shallow box of 
combs with a few combs removed from 
the center. In the shallow box is 
placed a wad of cloth or other suit- 
able absorbent material and onto 
this is poured about 150 mls. (% 
pint) of acetic acid (80% to 100% 
strength). (Fig. la). With this 
assembly as the unit a stack may 
be built to a convenient height and 
covered with a top. (Fig. 1b). If 
the hive parts are in good condition 
there is no need to seal the joint 
between the boxes. The stacks are 
left for a week or longer, preferably 
in the sun against a wall sheltered 
from strong winds, or, better still, 
inside a warm building. 

Under these conditions, spores of 
Nosema apis are killed within two 
days at temperatures of 50 degrees 
to 60 degrees F. and within 5 days 
at temperatures of 32 degrees to 50 
degrees F. Fumigation for one week 
is advised to insure maximum effect. 

The treatment will also kill the 
evsts of Malpiahamoeba ellifica, 
(the cause of Amoeba disease) and all 
stares of the Greater and Lesser 
Wax-moths. The eggs of the moths 
are killed within one day in tem- 
peratures as low as 39° F. In higher 
temperatures fumigation is even more 
effective. Treatment will not prevent 
reinvasion by wax-moths from else- 
where when all the fumes have been 
dispersed, but this is delayed for 
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Bee Research Department, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station 


months if the stacks are left un- 
disturbed. 

The spores of Bacillus larvae (the 
cause of American foulbrood) are 
not killed by acetic acid fumes. 

The acid will not damage the 
combs or woodwork. There is a slight 
surface corrosion of metal perts, 
which is of no significance to hive 
parts; but it will spoil metal objects, 
such as tools, if these are in the 
same room of a building which may 
be used as a fumigation chamber. 

The combs may be introduced to 
colonies immediately after fumigation 
with no ill effects to the bees; honey 
and pollen are not made poisonous 
and bees seem to have little objection 
to the fumes. After a few days with 
the bees the combs have lost the 
smell of the acid and there is no 
tainting of honey which may sub- 
sequently be stored in them. 

The method by which infected col- 
onies may be transferred to steril- 
ized combs is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
This operation should be carried out 
in April, May or June. Two months 
afterwards the disease will have dis- 
appeared and no reservoir of disease 
will remain on the combs to reinfect 
the winter cluster. 

The following account of an ex- 


periment wita Amoeba disease il- 
lustrates the effectiveness of this 
method as well as the importance 
of the combs as a reservoir of dis- 
ease (Amoeba disease is transmitted 
in the same way as Nosema disease). 

In August 1954, 26 combs from a 
diseased colony were divided equally 
into two groups; one group was fumi- 
gated with acetic acid as described 
above. A healthy colony was then 
divided into two halves; the queen- 
less half, (Colony 1), received the 
fumigated combs and the other half, 
(Colony 2) received the non-fumi- 
gated combs. (Fig.3) The queenless 
half was immediately requeened. At 
intervals afterwards samples of 100 
bees were taken from each colony and 
the Malpighian tubules of each bee 
were examined microscopically for 
Amoeba cysts. Colony 2 had a heavy 
infection in 1955 but Colony 1 did 
not. In May, 1955, Colony 2 was 
transferred to sterilized combs. The 
combs which were removed from this 
colony were then inserted into Col- 
ony 1 in September. The samples in 
1956 showed that the infection had 
been entirely removed from Colony 
2 and placed in Colony 1. 

This experiment showed clearly 
that the combs are the reservoir of 


Fig. 1. The method by which combs from colonies with Nosema and 
Amoeba disease are fumigated with acetic acid. 
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(a) About % pint of 80% acetic acid is poured 
onto cloths in a shallow box above the 
frames. 





(b) A stack of boxes of frames which are 
being fumigated is built in a sheltered 
sunny position. 
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Fig. 2. The method by which a diseased colony is 
transferred to non-contaminated combs. 


(a) The queen is found and placed with a comb of brood in 
the center of a box of sterilized combs. 


(b) An excluder is placed over the box containing the remainder 
of the brood and the box with the queen is placed over it. 


(c) The lower entrance is closed and the bees are given an 
entrance to the upper box. 


After a day or two the queen will be laying in the 
sterilized combs. The non-sterilized comb in the middle of 
the upper box is then put below. 


After three weeks the lower box is removed to be steri- 
lized. During this period contamination will not be trans- 
ferred from the old combs to the sterilized ones because the 
spores are embedded in dry masses of faecal deposit on the 
combs and are not carried on the feet of the bees. 


disease, that their complete exchange 
for non-contaminated combs elimi- 
nates the disease and that contami- 
nated combs can be sterilized by acetic oe 
acid fumes. 


The following results of the at- 
tempt to eradicate Nosema disease 
at Rothamsted will illustrate the 
effectiveness in practice of the method 
of changing combs. In 1954 virtually 
all the colonies at Rothamsted were Pr 
heavily infected; most had 50 to 100 


INFECTION 


per cent of their bees infected in the *% 
spring. As many colonies as possible i 
were transferred to sterilized combs %& 
in the early summer of that year. In > . 
1955 infection had fallen to 7 per ¥% 
cent, which included a number of un- e P 


treated colonies, and the infected 
colonies were transferred to sterilized r 
combs. In April 1956, only ten col- 
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onies out of 250 were infected and 
only one of these had more than 5 
percent of its bees infected. 





Wz " 27348678 ae 7 ay a ar 
1954 1955 1986 
eee s Colony 1 o—o-—O_ : Colmy 2 


The disease at Rothamsted had 
obviously been largely eliminated. 
The most probable reason for the 


small trace of infection remaining t : colony 2 transferred to sterilised 
combs. 


is that a few colonies which may have 
had a very light but undetected in- 3 
fection had never been treated and 
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- : Sterilised combsput in colony l. f 


: non=-sterilised combs put 
in colony 2. 


:All non-sterilised combs 
removed from colony 2. 


¢ non-sterilised combs from colony 2 put in Colony l. 
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that nearly all colonies are frequently 
handled for a variety of experiments. 
Frequent disturbance of colonies is 
a potential cause of re-contamination 
of combs by infected bees which are 
crushed, or which defecate over the 
combs after a period of confinement. 


A criticism of the method describ- 
ed above for treating Nosema disease 
has been that it is not economical for 
commercial beekeepers. It is not pos- 
sible to assess accurately, from the 
published evidence, how much damage 
can be attributed solely to Nosema 
disease. Judging by all accounts a 
loss of two or three percent would 
seem a conservative estimate. This 
would have to be weighed almost 
wholly against labour costs as the 
cost of acetic acid is only about the 
value of two or three ozs. of honey 
per brood chamber (in Britain). 


Experiments are now in progress 


to see if the disease can be suppress- 
ed, and possibly eliminated after a 
few seasons, by fumigating all 
combs, other than those containing 
brood, in the spring and then re- 
turning them to the colonies. The 
comb containing brood which is left 
in the center of the colony may be 
cleaned sufficiently by constant use 
during the summer. This would be 
the simplest possible method and may 
have a greater appeal to the com- 
mercial honey producer. For produc- 
tion of queens and of nuclei for sale, 
the complete change of combs to 
try to eliminate the disease as quickly 
as possible should be worth consid- 
eration. 


Attempts to sterilize combs in the 
past has been restricted to combs 
from colonies with American foul- 
brood. This is rarely done now, 
largely because the methods are not 


completely reliable and this may not 
help to create confidence in the 
methods described above: but apart 
from the great resistance of spores 
of Bacillus larvae to sterilizing 
agents a few survivors of fumigation 
are capable of creating a serious in- 
fection as effective resistance by bees 
to American foulbrood is uncom- 
mon. This is not so with Nosema 
(and Amoeba) disease; a diseased 
colony usually survives and elimi- 
nates most of its infection every sum- 
mer. Therefore even if some combs 
had a few spores on them which had 
survived fumigation they would not 
cause a widespread infection of the 
colony, if they were introduced dur- 
ing the spring or summer, but would 
be more likely to be cleaned com- 
pletely by the bees. Thus the method 
of treatment, described in this article, 
greatly assists a natural process. 














Farm and Home Week 
University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul Campus 
January 8 - 11 
Tuesday, January 8, 1957, Room 307, 
Coffey Hall 
p.m. 
1:45 The life of bees—M. H. Hay- 
dak 
2:45 Honeybees—a hobby or a vo- 
ecation—C. D. Floyd 
3:45 Beekeeping problems—discus- 
sion and movies 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957, Room 
307, Coffey Hall 
a.m. 
9:00 Honeybee 
Granovsky 
10:00 Spring work in the apiary— 
Henry Schaefer* 


relatives—A. A. 


p.m. 
1:45 Pollen and pollen substitutes 
M. H. Haydak 
2:45 Your honey and you—Jane 
Leichsenring 
3:45 Queens and queenrearing— 
C. W. Tucker 
Thursday, January 10, 1957, Room 
307, Coffey Hall 
a.m. 
9:00 Honey harvesting, processing 
anc marketing—C. D. Floyd 
10:00 Getting colonies ready for the 
honeyflow—Henry Schaefer 
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MEETING 


p.m. 


1.45 Bee disease research—T. A. 
Gochnauer 

2:45 Bee poisoning and other haz- 
ards of beekeeping—C. D. 
Floyd 

3:30 Man’s partner in agriculture- 
the busy honeybee—T. W. 
Tucker 

Friday, January 11, 1957, Room 307, 

Coffey Hall 

a.m. 

9:00 Detection and control of bee 
diseases—T. A. Gochnauer 

10:30 Fall management and winter- 
ing—M. H. Haydak, C. D. 
Floyd 

p.m. 

1:45 Trends in the beekeeping in- 
dustry and regulatory activi- 
ties—T. L. Aamodt 

2:45 Beekeeping - movies and dis- 
cussion 

*Henry Schaefer, Commercial bee- 
keeper, Osseo, Wisconsin. 








Cook-DuPage Annual 

Saturday, February 16 
The executive committee is work- 
ing hard on arrangements. We hope 
to have an outstanding program. As 
of now are the following: Alan Root, 
A. I. Root Co.; Prof. V. G. Milum, 
University of Illinois; Carl Killion, 





S 


Chief Inspector; Roy Grout, Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Mr. Grout will show 
colored pictures and give an account 
of his attendance at the International 
Congress in Vienna. 

Mrs. Grace E. Sedlak 

Sec.-Treas. 





Southwestern Ohio 
Cincinnati, January 12 
No details. 





Worcester County (Mass.) 
Worcester, January 19 

The Worcester County Association 
will meet January 19 at the Wor- 
cester Natural History Society, 21 
Cedar street. Pot-luck supper 6:30 
followed by business meeting. Speak- 
er, Mr. Thomas Moore, Lundenburg, 
Mass. Subject—Two Queen System. 
Happy New Year to All. 

A. W. Rozenas 

Publicity 





Eastern Missouri 
Clayton, February 5 

The Eastern Missouri Association 
will resume its monthly meetings 
with a meeting on Tuesday evening 
at 7:30, February 5, in the County 
Court House at Clayton. 

Sec.-Treas. 

Mrs. F. Gerlach 


American Bee Journal 
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Fourteenth Annual Convention 
American Beekeeping Federation, Inc. 
Hotel Lafayette, Long Beach, California—January 28 - February | 


Longbeach overlooks the Pacific Ocean. 
most modern harbor facilities in the country, U.S. Naval Base and long Beach Naval 
Shipyards. At left world famed Rainbow Pier and the beautiful Municipal Auditorium. 


SET SAIL FOR LONG BEACH 

Famed as the year round play- 
ground of the Pacific, Long Beach is 
where the industry will convene for 
their annual convention. A few min- 
utes away are Disneyland, Marine- 
land, Hollywood, Catalina Island, and 
many famous places and things to 
see. Sea at your side, the mountains 
and desert are just a short way so 
you can enjoy three climates in the 
same day. 


Room rates at the Lafayette Hotel 
run from $6.00 to $9.00 single, $9.00 
to $11.50 double and $9.50 to $14.00 
twin beds. Many motels and other 
hotels at varying rates. 


Monday, January 28 

9:00 A.M. American Beekeeping 
Federation, Inc., Executive Commit- 
tee meeting (all day).—1:30 P.M. 
National Honey Packers and Dealers 
—8:00 P.M. Honey Industry Council. 


Program 

Tuesday, January 29 
9:00 A.M. Registration; American 
Federation—Board of Directors meet- 
ing; Apiary Inspectors of America; 
Directors of American Honey Insti- 


tute; Meetings of other Industry 
Groups. 


1:30 P.M. Invocation; Address of 
Welcome; Response—H. A. Schaefer, 
Past President; President’s Address 


January, 1957 





In background is the World Port, with the 


—Joaquin Watkins; Keynote Speech 
—“Economics of Beekeeping”—R. H. 
Dadant, Dadant & Sons. 


7:30 P.M. Research Committee 
Meeting; Meeting of Teachers, Ex- 
tension Specialists, and Research 
Workers—Dr. J. E. Eckert in charge. 


Wednesday, January 30 


7:30 A.M. State Membership 
Chairmen—Breakfast Meeting—9:00 
A.M. “Regulation and Enforcement 
of Laws Governing the Sale and Ap- 
plication of Insecticides,” Robert C. 
Rollins, California State Department 
of Agriculture—9:45 A.M. Dealing 
with New Pesticides—Dr. Loren D. 
Anderson, University of California— 
Panel Discussion Methods to use for 
Lessening Bee Losses due to Insecti- 
cides—Moderator, H. L. Maxwell; 
Panel, Dr. J. E. Eckert, A. D. Hiett, 
Gerald Rose, Russell Jack, Jr., L. R. 
Budge. 


1:30 P.M. Role of the American 
Honey Institute in Honey Promotion, 
Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director-— 
2:15 P.M. How Price Support Has 
Affected Honey Prices, Harold J. 
Clay, U. S. D. A.—3:00 P.M. “Cali- 
fornia Honey Advisory Board Pro- 
motes Honey”—3:45 “The 1956 
Honey Promotion Campaign” C. D. 
Floyd, Chairman, Marketing Com- 
mittee. 

7:30 P.M. Hobbyist and Beginner’s 


Program—“The Presentation of a 
select list of subjects of particular 
interest to Hobbyists and Beginners,” 
Marion C. West, Moderator—Spray 
Problem Committee Meeting, H. L. 
Maxwell, Chairman—*“500 Club Pro- 
gram and Business meeting,” E. H. 
Adee, Chairman. 


Thursday, January 31 


9:00 A.M. Research Program, Clar- 
ence L. Benson, Chairman—‘“Bee Re- 
pellents in Insecticides,” Prof. G. A. 
Bieberdort, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege.—“Dietic Values in Honey,” Dr. 
A. D. Kommerer, University of Ari- 
zona—“New Developments in Seed 
Research,” Maurice Perry, Chairman, 
U.S.D.A. Seed Research & Marketing 
Advisory Committee—“Current Re- 
search Projects for Honey,” Dr. J. W. 
White, Jr., Honey Unit, ARS., Phila- 
delphia. 


1:30 P.M.—“Engineering Research 
Projects on Honey and Bee Equip- 
ment,” Dr. T. E. Hienton, Farm Elec- 
trification Section, ARS.—‘Phases of 
Beekeeping Research in the United 
States,” Dr. Jas. I. Hambleton, 
U.S.D.A.—Beekeeping Research in 
New Zealand and Australia, Frank 
Todd, University of Arizona—New 
Advances in Honey and Beekeeping 
Research in Canada, Dr. C. A. Jamie- 
son, Apiculture Division.—Reading of 
Resolutions, Newman Lyle; Financial 
Report, Robert Banker. 

7:30 P.M. Banquet, Wendell Shore, 
Toastmaster 


Friday, February 1 


9:00 A.M. “What is Wrong with 
Beekeepers?” John Holzberlein, 
Meeker, Colorado—The International 
Congress of Entomologists, Dr. Harry 
Laidlaw — International Beekeeping 
Congress, R. B. Willson,—Federation 
Business Meeting and the Election. 
1:30 P.M. Business meeting contin- 
ued—2:30 P.M. Federation Board of 
Directors meeting—4:00 P.M. Honey 
Industry Council of American meet- 
ing—8:00 P.M. Federation Executive 
Committee Meeting. 





Twentieth Annual Meeting 
Ladies Auxiliary 
American Beekeeping Federation 
Wednesday, January 30 
12:00 M Noon Luncheon and Fash- 
ion Show. 


1:30 P.M. Call to order—Mrs. 
Loyla Lye, President—Invocation 
Mrs. Ivy Stone, Past President— 
Welcome, Mrs. Ethel Krebs, First 
President—Response, Mrs. Louise 
Schaefer, Immediate Past President. 
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Business meeting and new business. 

Recognition of Past Presidents and 
other officers.—Honoring of Charter 
members. 

Talk by Mrs. Harriet Grace, Direc- 
tor of American Honey Institute— 
Address Mrs. Mona Schaefer, Cali- 
fornia Honey Advisory Board—Roll 
call of states and Report of state of- 
ficers. 

Apiary Inspectors 
Long Beach, January 28 

The annual meeting of the Apiary 
Inspectors of America will be on 
Monday, January 28 at the conven- 
tion of the Federation at Long Beach. 
Program—Effects of pesticides on 
honey bees; International Congress 
at Vienna; mechanization of inspec- 
tion; economics of drugs and anti- 
biotics, and other topics relating to 
apiary inspection. Visitors welcome. 
Business meeting Monday evening. 

Elbert R. Jayco 

Dept. of Agri. 

California 

Westchester County (N.Y.) 
New Rochelle, January 20 

The Westchester County Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting at the 
Odd Fellow Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., 


New Rochelle, N. Y., on Sunday, 
January 20th, 1957 at 2:30 P.M. 
After a short business meeting, we 
will retire across the street to the 
Coronet Tea Room, and have our 
Annual Dinner and Installation of 
Officers. 

Mrs. Alfred Roth 

Publicity 





Apicultural Society of Rhode Island 
Providence, January 25 

The Apicultural Society of R.I. will 
hold its meeting in St. Barnabas 
Church Parish House, 3257 Post 
Road, Apponaug on January 25th. 
7 P.M. Speaker and general discus- 
sion of beekeeping topics. All bee- 
keepers are welcome to attend our 
meeting. 

Stephen J. Ingram 

Secretary. 





Middlesex County ( Mass.) 
Saturday, January 26 

The next meeting of the MIDDLE- 
SEX COUNTY BEEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (Mass.) will be held 
on Saturday evening, January 26. 
There will be a pot-luck supper at 
6:30, followed by a business meeting, 
and program. 

A gala Christmas party was held 





at our meeting in December, and the 
members were visited by Santa Claus 
himself who distributed a small gift 
to each person present. 

L. C. Proctor 

Cor. Sec. 


Cook-DuPage, Ill. — At the last annual 
banquet, John Lis presented A. J. Smith with 
an Elgin watch for his sixteen years of service 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 
(Photo by Joseph S. Sediak of Oaklawn) 
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Ma how, Mississi t 
y PP 


We have been in the bee business a long time. We have seen 
good years and bad years, but through all of this time it has been our 
honest endeavor to produce better bees and queens and get them to you 
promptly and in good condition at prices in line with other reputable 


Bees and queens are our specialty, not just a side line. 


BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY. 


PRICES 
Italians or Caucasians 
Queens 2\lbs.&Q. 3ilbs.&Q. 4\bs.&Q. 5 lbs. &Q. 
$1.40 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
1.30 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 
1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 


Tested Queens $2.50 each. 


Queens Postpaid — Airmailed and/or Clipped — No Extra Cost 
— For Queenless Package Deduct Price of queen — 


Packages F.O.B. Shipping Points 


ptartes 


1957 
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HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 
QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES 


More and Better Bees for 1957 
Write for Prices and Open Dates 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 
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WESTERN HEADQUARTERS ! 


FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | 
Custom Rendering | 
Bleaching, Refining | 
Foundation Manufacturing — both | 
plain and wired 
| 


© Top Cash Market for Your 
Beeswa 











Caucasians 
Packages Only to May First. 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts., Calif. 


Sulfathiazole for the 
Control of 
American Foulbrood 

















Directions on every container. Sodium 
form (powder) most convenient. Tablets 
also available. Send for catalog with 
prices and also ask for Drug Sheet 
with directions for all bee diseases. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
Hamilton, Illinois 


January, 1957 








BOOST YOUR INCOME 


a | ating mene octenine doing more work. By 
moons proéuce mere hone than any 
Sther stock tested. ou owe it to yourself to them a 


Reg. U.8. Now booking orders. Early kages for 1957. Shipping 
Pat. Off. _Season starts March odth. Write for prices. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 














Kelley’s 
HIVE LOADER 


We have been building for many 
months the kind of a loader you have 
been dreaming about. 





1. Push a button to raise or lower five full hive bodies of honey. 


2. Push a button to raise or lower the end of the boom so that the 
load rolls to or from the truck. 


3. Push a button to raise the boom up to 4 feet. 


All of this done with one battery in addition to your truck battery, which 
is charged by your truck generator as you drive from yard to yard. Practi- 
cally no upkeep or operating costs. Write for descriptive circular today. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 











LITTLE’ 
ITALIAN QUEENS— 


ROYAL JELLY 
Prices will appear in the February 


CHAS. A. BOWEN 
Halian Package 
Li Booking Orders for 1957 Bees and Queens 


k Early—Be S$ BESS 
LITTLE'S APIARIES Cottonwood, California 











P.O. Box 122 — Shelbyville, Tenn. 











HONEY 


ah LL GRAI SEND SAMPLES 
VV A N wD DVI QUANTITY AND PRICi 


HONEY SALES CO MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN 











BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
We enter this New Year with new 
enthusiasm, new vision and we are 
prepared to serve you with our Better 


Starlines and Regular 
Package Bees for 1957 











Bred Stock. Book your order earl 
~ sedge ose, Fira . C. G. WENNER 
CALVERT APIARIES Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. 
Calvert, Ala. 








ITALIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGES 





Prices Extra Queen 2# Pkes. w/q. 3# pkg. w/q. 
1 to 9 $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 
10 to 50 1.30 4.00 5.10 
51 to 100 1.20 3.75 4.85 


Place your order now 


Navasota, Texas 





WEAVER APIARIES _ 
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—Your Favorite Recipes— 





Honey Cookies 


1 cup granulated sugar 1 tablespoon vanilla 

1 cup shortening 1 level teaspoon baking 
1 cup honey powder 

2 eggs 1 level teaspoon soda 

8 tablespoons warm water _ salt 


Cream, sugar and shortening, add honey and beaten 

eggs. Mix well, then add water, vanilla and salt. Sift 

one sieve full of flour with the soda and baking powder. 

Add to mixture and enough more flour to make a dough 

that will handle well. Do not mix too stiff. Roll out 

on floured board. Cut out and bake in medium oven. 
Mrs. Cyrus Cox, Osseo, Mich. 





Honey Cherry Pie 

1 pint sour cherries Y% teaspoon almond 
% cup granulated sugar extract 
% cup honey (scant) 
Thicken on top of stove with either minute tapioca or 
corn starch. Use two crusts or lattice top. Bake in 
moderate oven. This makes one large pie. 

Mrs. Cyrus Cox 

Osseo, Michigan 





Honey Date Cookies 


eggs, beaten 1 pound chopped dates 





3 

1 cup nuts 1% cups flour 

1 teaspoon vanilla 1 teaspoon baking 

1 cup honey powder 

% teaspoon salt 
Italians QUEENS Caucasians | 

1-24 25-99 ee | 

3-lb. pkg. w/q. $5.00 $4.90 8 
2th. phg. w/a. 4.00 3.95 3.90 | 
Nice large Queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 | 


We have enlarged our Queen Yard to fill the great | 
demand for our Queens. 


Send us your order of 1 or 1000 








Mitchell’s Apiaries —  Bunkie, La. | 








Combine honey and eggs, add vanilla. Sift flour, meas- 
use and sift with baking powder and salt. Add to 
honey and eggs, add nuts and dates. Mix well then 
pour into well greased pan. Bake 10 minutes at 375°. 
Cut in pieces. Roll in powdered sugar. Makes about 3 
dozen. 

Mrs. Chesley Harbo, Grove City, Minn. 





Honey Ham 
1 Ham 2 cups brown sugar 
1 cup honey 1 cup pineapple juice 


Remove rind from ham, score fat part in diamond 
shapes, dot each diamond with a whole clove. Place 
ham, fat side up, on rack in open roasting pan. Do not 
cover. Bake in slow oven 300° F., allowing 20 minutes 
per lb. for small ham and 25 minutes for larger one. 
Baste ham frequently with honey, sugar and juice 
mixture during baking. Bake until tender. Pineapple 
slices may be arranged around ham. 

Mrs. Chesley Harbo 

Grove City, Minnesota 


Peanut Butter Cookies 


1% cup sifted all purpose % cup brown sugar 


flour % cup honey 
1% baking powder (tea- 1 egg 
spoonful) 3 tablespoons granu- 


% teaspoon salt 
% cup shortening % teaspoon grated 

% cup peanut butter orange rind 

Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. Cream to- 
gether shortening, peanut butter, brown sugar, and 
honey. Beat in egg. Stir in dry ingredients until 
blended. Combine granulated sugar with orange rind 
and roll “ball” in this mixture. Place balls 2 inches 
apart on ungreased cookie sheet. Bake in a 375° F. 


(moderate) oven 12 to 15 minutes or until lightly 
browned. 


Mrs. Martin Roth 
Manor, Texas 


lated sugar 











The 1956 season is 
closed and I desire to 
thank all of my cus- 
tomers for their pa- 

’ tronage and patience 
in delay caused by early drouth, 
a fire and Mediterranean fruit- 
fly spraying that were encountered 
in Florida. Preparing for increas- 
ed output in 1957. Booking 
orders now, Queens $1.35 each 
























hunger 
hurts! 


Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1957 
te order. Cuusasion end’ Retee quscen 
EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. — Phone 5564 














25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 














Air Mail. $2.00 to foreign coun- oy ee 
tries. Discount on quantity. . OBANA 3°10). ‘ae 
W. D. REAMS > ee 6 
Box 87 — La Belle, Florida 
as 
HONEY WANTED PACKAGE BEES and 
Cut Comb and Extracted $ QUEENS 
Advise what you have SEND 1TO For Quality and Service 
T. W. BURLESON & SON CARE, N.Y. C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
WAXAHACHIE TEXA or your lecel CARE office GLENN, CALIF. 
~~ ee! 
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Swarming ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
3 - Banded Italian 2 Ib. pkg. w/q $3.20 
vat ein 3 Ib. pkg. w/a. $3.75 
Bees and Queens will be sent for 25 cent coin. 4 Ib. pkg. w/q $4.50 
we gmegmacmn f | IRAE Te Be 

Shipped Anywhere in ONTON, ALTA. CAN. pe 
United States and Canada ro . Tested queens $1.70 





GASPARD BEE Co. ace se La. 


Write for Price List 





H. C. BRUNSON Italian and Caucasian FREE... 
P.O. Box 188 — Phone 2161 Nuclei Made to Order A Sample Copy 
Hampton, South Carolina F. E. MORRISON “Gleanings in Bee Culture” 








R. 2, Box 212-C — Auburn, Calif. Look It Over — You Will Like It 
A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 














Select Italians 
QUEENS American Rabbit Journal 
Package Bees Shows the Way to Success ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Write for prices 
M. Cc. WEST The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. ?1 years in aaa breeding 

















2 = ene je: * aes indus- 
Sete he bn ee $2.00; 1 year’ $1.00; Sample dima” AUTAUGA BEE FARM 
Phone: Weedland, Calif. MO—2-5782 American Rabbit Journal Ph. 4752 "P.O. Box 413 
Dept. 8. Warrenton, Missouri 











SPECIAL NOTICE 


As of January Ist, 1957, we are discontinuing our 
bee supply business, due to the City of Cincinnati taking 
over our property for the Third Street Expressway. 


We shall continue to operate our honey processing 
business and will always be in the market for high grade 
honey. We shall let you know our next address after 
February Ist, 1957. 


Sincerely thanking all our customers for your 
splendid support in the past. 





The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229-31 Walnut St. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














LABELS — LABELS —-— _ LABELS e D 
Dozens of styles, several in as many as nine sizes. A label to suit your taste, and your “re 
marketing scheme. Designed to fit either glass or tin, and to make your product shine on the 7] 
grocers’ shelf. Your name and address plus liquefying instructions printed to order. The Only 


complete catalogue contains representative sizes so you make selection properly for your use. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE LABEL CATALOGUE, TODAY. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois > 
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QUALITY QUEENS MEAN INCREASED PRODUCTION 
1-9 10-49 50-over 


2-Ib. pkg. w/q $3.40 $3.20 $3.00 
Express 3-Ib. pkg. w/q $4.40 $4.20 $4.00 Parcel Post 
Queens $1.10 $1.00 90 











M. D. SAWYER — 206 Pershing Hwy. — Bunkie, La. 











The Hive and the Honey Bee 
by Roy A. Grout 


652 pages of information covering all practical phases of bee- 
keeping; life of bee; physical makeup, habits; and all phases 
of practical beekeeping. Standard textbook of more than 30 
colleges and hundreds of 4-H classes. Co-authored by 15 authori- 
ties in their special lines, The Dadants, Cale, Abushady, Killion, 
Farrar, Hambleton, Lyle, Eckert, Pellett, Park, Snodgrass, Sturtevant, 
Milum, Willson. 
This book is a must for every beekeeper. 
Cloth Postpaid $4.00 Many Illustrations 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL _ HAMILTON, ILL. 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


“ITALIANS” 


Booking Orders. Write for Prices. 
Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES — Claxton, Georgia 








Package Bees and Queens 
Start this year’s operations 
with DADANT STARLINE 
QUEENS, because statis- 
tics show: High Produc- 
tion, Rapid Spring Build- 
up, Vigor witn Gentleness 

nee. us. and Good Brood Patterns. 
LOTT BEE COMPANY 
Rt. 2 Box 135, Baton Rouge, La. 














Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


: The only 

AT ve 
i ‘ANTI Queen 
SMA exches 


Wi «6=6S (om the market 





ny. Canadian-made 
our price list. Always te toe ‘market in 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 
W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham .- Ontario - Canada 


























Are You Moving? 


For prompt change of address, please notify us six weeks beforehand; 
otherwise, some issues may miss you. Also, some back copies may not be 
available. 


Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and your new address, in- 
cluding the postal zone number. If possible, just return the mailing label 
from a recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 


Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 


JOIN THE 
MARCH OF DIMES 























ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
5 3-lb. with queen ... .$3.90 
J. C. RIVES F Pm sta queen $4.70 
n - educt $1.00 for queenless packages. 
Quality Italian Queens Health certificate, full weight a 
Redding, California live delivery guaranteed. 
Phone 2603 P.O. Box 1289 DAIGREPONT APIARIES 
Hessmer, La. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for Spring 1957 
3 Ibs. with queen .......... $3.90 
4 Ibs. with queen .......... $4.80 
Book early and be safe. 
Health certificate with each order. 
STAR BEE FARM 
Adolph Guilloy 
R.F.D. Box 59—Phone Marksville 2449 
Hessmer, Louisiana 
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ee ditorial 





With this January issue of The 
American Bee Journal, we start its 
ninety-seventh year, and, of course, 
its ninety-seventh volume. We have 
noted with true appreciation that it 
was in January of 1861 that Samuel 
Wagner published the first issue of 
this Journal—the oldest bee journal 
in the English language. 

We have read with avid interest 
Samuel Wagner’s first editorial and 
here take the liberty to draw from 
portions of it and to make a few 
comments of our own. The first 
paragraph of that first editorial is 
quoted below. 

“Bee Culture need no longer be a 
precarious and empirical pursuit. 
Discoveries and improvements com- 
parably recent, have so elucidated its 
principles, that its processes can be 
more definitely regulated than those 
of almost any branch of rural 
economy. Without being divested in 
the least of that attractiveness which, 
from the earliest periods of history, 
drew to the attention alike of the 
humble cottager and the inquiring 
student—making it a subject of un- 
flagging interest and unfailing en- 
joyment, it now claims additional re- 
gard from the fact that it can be so 
conducted as to become a source of 
certain and amply remunerating pro- 
fit. It may be viewed, first, as a 
science having for its object the at- 
tainment of a correct knowledge of 
all that pertains to the life, habits 
and instincts of the honey bee; and, 
secondly, as a practical art, which 
regards all the attainments thus 
made and to be made, as the only 
reliable foundation of successful 
management.” 

It is to be recalled that, in 1851, 
Langstroth had discovered the bee 


Happy New Year—Reader 


space and invented his movable- 
comb hive and, in 1853, he published 
his book which revolutionized bee- 
keeping and made possible its present 
extent. Two other improvements also 
had appeared in the invention of 
bee comb foundation and the four- 
piece comb honey section, and the in- 
vention of the centrifugal honey ex- 
tractor was to follow in a matter of 
a few years. Thus, Samuel Wagner 
literally stood on the threshold of 
modern beekeeping as he penned the 
above remar lines. 

Down througlthe years, we have 
tried to continue The American Bee 
Journal with the same policies and 
ideals on which it was founded. We 
repeatedly recall the words of C. P. 
Dadant who, after taking over its 
publication from a subsequent editor, 
said, “I want The American Bee 
Journal to be the finest: publication 
about bees and beekeeping in the 
world.” And this is how Samuel 
Wagner regarded The American Bee 
Journal in 1861, as expressed in the 
two concluding paragraphs of that 
first editorial. 

“We conceive that we have the 
means to render the Bee Journal 
both interesting and instructive; and 
our endeavors will be to make it not 
only a welcome visitor, but a valuable 
and reliable counselor. It must, how- 
ever, not be supposed that the paper 
is designed for those who purpose 
engaging in bee culture on an ex- 
tensive scale, and adopting methods 
and processes so highly appreciated 
abroad. It contemplates more general 
usefulness, and will address itself 
with equal earnestness, to that much 
more numerous class, whose opera- 
tions are necessarily restricted with- 
in narrower limits . . . Hence, all, and 


such especially, are invited to com- 
municate with us freely, stating any 
difficulties they may have to en- 
counter, or any vexations they may 
experience in this pursuit; giving us 
an accurate account of their own 
peculiar methods and manipulations; 
or relating whatever new or strange, 
in this department, comes under their 
notice—their joys and sorrows, as 
apiarians; their success as well as 
mishaps. 


“Our desire is, of course, that bee- 
keepers, generally, would become 
readers and correspondents of the 
Journal; and that each should regard 
it, for himself, as a medium of im- 
parting, as well as of receiving in- 
formation. We ask them to send us 
their queries, their suggestions, their 
remarks, and their criticisms, as well 
as the results of their reflections and 
experiments. Let them here record 
their observations, and relate their 
experiences; and much that is valu- 
able cannot fail to be elicited for the 
general benefit. Let them derive a 
heat from their favorite insect, which 
by concord and cooperative industry, 
insures the prosperity of the colony.” 


Famous words and true! True even 
today! We of the staff of The 
American Bee Journal sincerely hope 
that you will become a correspondent 
as well as a reader, and that you 
will regard it as a medium of im- 
parting as well as receiving informa- 
tion. 


And with this splendid editorial 
thought which we bring you from 
Samuel Wagner, we wish you one 
and all A HAPPY AND PROSPER- 
OUS NEW YEAR—pledging our 
best to this publication throughout 
1957 and the years to follow. 











WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 





Queens 
$1.35 
$1.25 
$1.15 


1 to 9 
10 to 48 
49 and up 


Howard Weaver 








CAUCASIAN QUEENS & BEES FOR 1957 


Must be good as the best, as orders are turned away each 
year. Notice—no package orders after May 15th, but queens 
will be available as usual. 


2-lb. pkgs. 
$4.00 
3.75 
3.50 


3-lb. pkgs. 
$5.00 

4.75 

4.50 


Navasota, Texas 








January, 1957 








Packages SUNKIST STARLINES Queens 


STARLINES are to the Bee Industry what AUTOMATION 
is to the industrial industry. STARLINES are BEE efficient. 


Prices With Starline 
1-24 


25-99 99- 
Queens $1.65 $1.55 $1.4 
2 lb. w/q $4.50 $4.25 00 


3 Ib. w/q $5.60 $5.35 10 
Young mated queens—live delivery health certificates. STARLINES are de- 
veloped by trained experts and reared by specialists. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. - CONVENT, LA. 











Some Winter and Spring Reading 


We are clearing our stocks of old issues of the American Bee 
Journal of back years. Accordingly have a lot of full volumes 
of the most interesting years of A.B.J. to offer at a BARGAIN. 


Can furnish the following years:—1913-14-15-16-18-19-21- 
22-24-25-26-27-29-30-31-32-33-34-36-37-38-39-40-4 1-42-43. 


Priced at only 1.50 a year while they last 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 











Package Bees ... “GULF BREEZE” . . . Italian Queens 


Your expensive bee hives become a liability without the 
best stock you can buy. GULF BREEZE queens and packages 
assure you of the highest QUALITY available. Place your 
order NOW before it is too late. Prices announced later. No 
obligation to book your orders. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 











1957 PACKAGE 
Dadant Starline Hybrids and 


BEES & QUEENS 


Garon’s Three-Banded Italians 
Write for prices or look for advertised prices in the February 
issue of this magazine. 


GARON BEE COMPANY — — — — Donaldsonville, La. 
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.CALIFORNIA CAUCASIAN QUEENS. 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian Queens from some of the highest 
honey-producing stock in North America. Ready to ship about April 
Air Mail. 


50 and over, $1.10 


10. 10% books your order, balance two weeks prior to shipment. 


1 to 11, $1.50 12 to 49, $1.25 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route No. 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 


Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost — It pays 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three-Banded Italians 
Queens—1 to 50, $1.25 each; 50-up, $1.00. 
2-lb. pkgs. with queen—1 to 50—$4.00 
each; 50-up, €3.75; 3-Ib. with queen— 

35.00, 50-up—$4.75. 
We guarantee safe arrival. 
TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 248, Luverne, 





BEE WORLD 
Including 


Apicultural Abstracts 
Science is international. So is Bee 
w a scientific 
mon by the Bee Assecia- 
tion. Dr. Eva Crane. 

SUBSCRIPTION $5 A YEAR 

Sample Copy 10c 
Bee 
Hamilton, Hilinois 
Agent for U. &. A. and Canada 











1957 
Queens — Package Bees 
SUNRISE APIARIES 
Petal, Mississippi 














Terramycin for European 
Foulbrood 


An effective control and preventive. 
Complete instructions with every pack- 
age. May be fed in syrup or dry with 
sugar or in combination with other drugs. 
Send for catalog with prices. Also ask 
for Drug Sheet with information about 
all diseases. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
Hamilton, Ill. 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





On the whole, bees have gone into 
winter quarters in very good con- 
dition, particularly in all southern 
areas where the fall flows were suf- 
ficient to give stores for winter, 
though no large surplus. In the 
Northeast, rains at the time of the 
honeyflow did cut on surplus; but 
here again the bees seem well sup- 
plied. The central west and plains 
areas may have to watch for dwind- 
ling stores, particularly if the winter 
is heavy and prolonged, requiring 
more than the average of winter 
food. Late flows in the intermoun- 
tain and west coast areas indicate 
bees in good condition and their 
stores sufficient. 


The central west and plains areas 
are still short of moisture even with 
the satisfactory amount of snow so 
far this winter. However, the mois- 
ture deficiency was such that it will 
take heavy spring conditions to com- 
pensate for the 1956 drought. The 
Southwest likely may be lacking in 
fall plantings of vetch and clovers 
on account of insufficient moisture to 
assure a good stand of these legumes 
for spring. 


Snows in the mountains, so far, 
have been quite satisfactory, though 
much must still accumulate to war- 


rant sufficient 
1957 season. 


As usual, the honey market has 
been at a give-and-take standstill 
with not much change in general 
prices. At least there has seemed 
no tendency at sacrificing on the 
part of the producer and no indica- 
tion on the part of the buyer that 
there is to be a scarcity, especially 
on the west coast where, all through, 
the markets have not been too ac- 
tive. 

On the contrary, in the Central 
West and plains states, the East, 
Southeast and even in the South- 
west, honey appears to be cleaning 
up at a pace which compares quite 
favorably with a year algo, and 
prices, if anything, are inclined t- 
advance rather than show any sign 
of weakening. 


The general average of prices in 
bulk through all areas except the 
Pacific coast will approach those of 
a year ago, and in many instances 
exceed them. We hear of two cars of 
Montana honey moving at 15 cents, 
several cars of intermountain at 14 


irrigation for the 


cents and carlot and less in the 
central areas at 15 cents or even 
15% cents. 


At the same time it is evident that 


exports to foreign markets so far 
have not been as great as a year 
ago, but this is compensated in part 
by the 15% reduction in volume of 
production of the domestic crop. 


Government loans, outstanding as 
of Dec. 4, amount to slightly over 
a million pounds, some 200,000 
pounds more than a year ago while 
purchase agreements are almost nil. 
In the case of loans, much over half 
of the total is indicated for Cali- 
fornia and Arizona with Iowa com- 
ing in as a poor third with a total 
of 166 thousand pounds. 


The larger packers seem to be 
well supplied, or at least are not ac- 
tively in the market and probably 
will not be until their stocks are re- 
duced and they can judge as to their 
late winter and spring requirements. 


We do not anticipate much carry- 
over of 1956 honey into the 1957 
season, with the shortage of honey 
in southern, eastern, and central 
areas making up for any slowness on 
the Pacific coast. 


We understand that Mexican and 
South American honey (white) has 
been selling to European markets at 
a price of 14 cents, fob producers’ 
coastal shipping points. 








In Appreciation For 
Added Business, Received 
During 1956, We Pledge 

Our Continued Efforts 
To Make Superior 
60 LB. HONEY CANS 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 














THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens. 
Three-banded Italians only. 
Remember—Thrifty Bees 
guaranteed to please. 
Write for prices. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, 
Breeders since 1892 











January, 1957 


Honey Wanted—C22* N74 Less than 


car. Top Prices. 
C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 











Weslaco, Texas 





HON 
OFT i 


EY WANTED 


fc) 
| 


Brothers 
Inc. 


Neiman 
o., 
st R 





Reg. U.S. veens 
Pat. Off. S 


Advance orders and inquiries presage 
unusually heavy demand this spring. 
We are making preparations to give 
our usual prompt service, with 
Quality of the highest. 

Slightly higher prices are inevitable. 
Write us your possible requirements, 
with desirable dates. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Mississippi. U. S. A. 














Johnson Devetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 





Lincoln Park, Michigan 
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—tThe 


Market Place— 








BEES AND QUEENS 





PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS for 1957. 
Two good races — D; 


it’s Starline Hy- 
brids and our re strain. Alamance 
Company, LaBelle, Fla. P.O. Box 525. 





BOOKING for 1957 Carniolan Cauca 
an” peskage bees. 2-Ib. prs. 3 ‘Thon, $-1b., 
ntested queens, $1 Tillery 
=~ Greenv , Ala. 





PACKAGE BEES - Take a vacation on your 

express money. Come for your bees; be 
our guest while here. 2200 hives to shake. 
Booking orders now. Miller Bros., Safford, 
Ala. U. S. A. 


Copy for this pe mg we —_ 
us not later than tenth of 
> month precedin dese “of issue. ns in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 
Rate of Classified [oe ge = eagha 
cents for each word, letter, figure o 
initial, including the name and eiiress. 
Minimum ad, ten wo 
As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with ew copy. , 
Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must tee them 
free from disease or certificate of 
tion _ from authorized hd 
should be stated to insure 





ITALIANS - Packages, Queens. Martz, Rt. 
A2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 

















FOR SALE 
YAL JELLY in capsules. Each contains 
i . Royal Jelly, mg. Vitamin B, 5 
alcium Pouttineesty: Boxes 30. 
me to beekeepers. Retails for $3.00. Prai- 
rie MS a’ Honey Co., 12303 St., De- 
troit 6, Michigan. 
FOR SALE—Royal Jelly The Little 
jueen Lv F 


elly ~ Royal Jelly 
_ Los Carneros Avenue, 


En 
Napa, Califo a 
FOR SALE—4000 8-frame hives 





poleet for 


wot Premty of sup piSy 4 —e 
men omplete ou e 

Robert Schreiber, c/o Seneeer Honey 
Company, oy 194, Gooding, Idaho. 





WOULD SELL half interest in well estab- 
lished queen and bee business in South 

Florida. Reference given and required. 

Box WDR, c/o American Bee Journal. 





FOR SALE - Used four-frame non-reversible 

extractor with hand and motor attach- 
ments. $30.00 with order. A. Zuelzke, Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 





100 colonies - Write for details. Morehouse, 
Montevideo, Minnesota. 


BEE TRUCK—1'‘% ton ’46 Chev. with hive 

loader. Good condition, new rubber. 
Price $750.00. E. McClain, 12491 Lacy Bivd., 
Hanford, Calif. 








500 colonies, supers. Modern extracting 
equipment. Located in central Michigan. 
Box MM, c/o American Bee Journal. 


HONEY TINS—Good used 60 Ib., 15¢ and 
20c each. Jewett & Sherman Company, 
1200 W. 12th, Kansas City, Missouri. 


sures, COVERS, BOTTOMS—Good grade 

Super: $1.00 each. Covers = 
toms = cleat) $.75 each KD; nailed $.90 
each. Write for other information Arthur 
Johanson, a Redwood Highway, Healds- 
burg, Californ 














HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





HONEY WANTED—AIll grates ond vari- 
— * on oe eee Bitko rt 
ome es. e quan a. 
OMPANY 2613 South “valee Ave., "is 
yp 22, Calif. 





ANTED—Honey and beeswax. State what 
"yout pave 5 — Sanne Roscoe F. Wixson 





WAX WORKERS render and buy beeswax, 

manufacture plain and WAVYWIRED 
foundation. Prices and shipping tags on 
request. Wax Workers, Ithaca, New York. 
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that alae is fully informed. 











WONEY LABELS 


embody 
y one 


Please send f 


free sa pie a 


Cc. W. AEPPLES COMPANY 


~ Wi 











POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





wr ter Malar youd amp wk heaeone 
er for 1957, or young man beekeep- 
ing experience Bay’ would like to learn 
on rearing. No drinker. The Wilbanks 
Cieten. Georgia. 





HONEY WANTED—All grades, especially 

heartsease honey. Send samples, state 
quantity and price. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
til. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your . or CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard ries, Manufacturers of 
aee , Sepeties and Comb Foundation, Onsted 





WE ARE PAYING top market prices for 
beeswax. Ship to any one of oar lants: 
Sioux City, lowa; Ohio; 
Texas; Fiapesoes Georgia; Anaheim, 
fornia. Honey Association, 
Plymouth. rt Sioux. city, Iowa. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and Bacay 
quotations on rendered beesw: 

amount from one pound up p bought if 

have 25 pounds or more, sa tt 

ing us work it into paths Ray for you. 

Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 


509-11 








WANTED—Honey, amber or light, | 2 
amount. Send sample for prices. 
land Hoaey Cake Co., Holland, Mich. 














HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 


Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 








WANTED 





INTERESTED IN BUYING 500 coionies in 
the Midwest or the South. Box AL, c/o 
American Bee Journal. 





Experienced beeman for 1957 

. Migratory honey production and 
pollination service. Good truck driver 
abits and reference. A. L. Innes 

Rt. No. ,* Box 103, Saugus, Calif. 


WANEED Sa experienced beekeeper. Must 
give peteences. Hartmann, Box 13, Mil- 
ford, Michigan 


WANTED—Helper or experienced beeman 
for package and queen season. Give ex- 

perience, age, size, and wages expected in 

a letter. Howard Weaver, Navasota. 
‘exas. 


WANTED—Experienced beekeeper, between 

ages of 25 to 35, for year around work 
in Bismarck. Robert L. Pritchard, Rt. No. 
1, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


HELP WANTED—2 experienced beemen, 1 

queen breeder. Year around work, good 
wages. James Bunch, Sunnyside, Washing. 
ton. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced and inex- 
perienced help in bee business. High 
wages paid. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 


WANTED—Chance in shop or bee yards, 

Jan. thru May. Wages or commission. 
awd B. Achord, Murphy Hotel, Findlay 
Ohio. 























SEEDS AND TREES 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalo 
— request. Pellett Gardens, Atlan 








SUPPLIES 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) a for the ask- 


Big facto 
ns OP eae ode ea Ream 


line of wooden g 
metal goats, veils and ‘gloves, 
a. ” x Ch tue fare. ve aba WALTER 





BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 
supplies. Catalogue free. Hi Bee 
Supp ie a 565—13th Ave., New West- 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

oS at factory prices. Prompt’ ship. 
Sond: Apterion, teuaatanees et Machaew 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 





all weld- 


M 
: 00 A. 
man Co., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
KNOW interest facts about the bees of 
India INDIAN BEE JOUR- 


through 
NAL, published in English 
Aplaties | (H re 


4 as), Ramgart. 
Nainital 
Nainital, vi iad and tite een 


or 8. 4 or $2.25 ae 

Same le - 8.2 
r 4de (international money 0 i ae order. Pas, 
tt ¥ lienalndien 


_— your own FACTORY as HIVES 
—, Only - RA saw oy hand row Bee 4 
PRINTS ead” and i. ae cae oy every- 


and many dollars. 
Write for full di details. ER R. Taylor, Malcom, 











RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 
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se0yY ve) FF Fees! a Paver es 


al 











from your most conveniently 
located Bee Supply Dealer. 


| SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION! 
Sioux City, lowa 
| Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. } 


Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 








HAPPY NEW YEAR 


May you have prosperity in 1957. 


Let us help you to produce the best crop 
of honey by supplying your 
Package Bees 

“They Produce” 
For quality and service that pays off in larger honey crops 
place your order early. Orders are coming in for April dates 
at this time. Don’t miss your preferred date. Place your order 


now, pay later. Trucks loaded by appointment. Due to rising 
cost, prices will be as follows: 


2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
with regular queen with regular queen 
1-24 $4.25 each $5.35 each 
25-99 _ 4,00 each 5.10 each 
100 up 3.75 each 4.85 each 


For Island Hybrid queens add 35¢ each 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 











When ordering 
YOUR BEE SUPPLIES 
Remember 
THE AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Manufacturers & Jobbers 


of 


Bee Supplies 





BOYD, WISCONSIN 


AMEE MH. 
Marshfield Mfg. Company 


For Factory Prices 





For Quality Merchandise 





For Direct Service 





We manufacture all wooden goods needed 
in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 











January, 1957 





ee a  <— 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST Forehand’‘s 


Look For This Sign 
a & ¢ & Honey Getters 


We are now booking orders for the 
coming season. As fine bees and queens 


& U € E eli * as your money can buy. So get your 
orders in early and save delay. Write 
us for prices. 
HUBER FOREHAND 


P.O. Box 11 — Satsuma, Ala. 
50 YEARS AMONG THE BEES 


, Trade Mk.Reg. Three-banded Italian bees and 
KELLEYS ISLAND 3-banded Ital- 
ian queens direct from our own 


U. 8. Pat Off. 
KELLEY—*“The Bee Man” 








Bee farm. Shipments start April Ist — express or parcel post ship- 
ment. Thousands of extra queens. 





























FRAMESPACERS 
Queens 2\lb.w/q 3b. w/q The finest OL L offered beekeepe 
1-24 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 ¥O LLE 
24-99 1.20 3.50 4.50 ’ 
100 and up 1.15 3.25 4.25 See your desler or write. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
- ’  Latty, Ohio 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. : 
Mother Nature Method 
SELECT ITALIAN QUEENS 
NEW McCaffree FRAMESAVERS. 1 to 25____ __$1.00 each 
Repair that broken topbar without removing the ” ytre in others ao 
comb. Just install a FRAMESAVER. Quick. Easy. No BEGIN SHIPPING MARCH 20TH 
nails. No screws. $8.00 C at your dealer's. O. K. Anderson & Son 
HUTCHISON MFG. COMPANY Box 193 = Na tat Ala. 
one 
2904 Colorado Avenue Santa Monica, Calif. 

















Three Band and Pure Italian 
Hybrid Package Bees and 


{ For Your Good Will 
Queens 





iendl ration We Ship Pure Worker Bees By Mail, Express 
ee ” or Truck — With Queens Introduced or Not 


Whichever You Like. 
WE GUARANTEE LIVE ARRIVAL 
1957 Prices 


Each with A young Laying Queen 


We Extend A Hearty 


“THANK YOU” Lots of 2\bs. 3ibs. 4\bs. 5 Ibs. 
1to 11 Each $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
12 to 29 Each __ 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 


May You Have A Joyful 
30 or More Each 3.85 485 5.85 6.80 


Untested Queens Each $1.40 
Tested Queens Each $2.00 
For Queenless Bees Deduct $1.40 
from the Package Price. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. JACKSON APIARIES 


Higginsville, Mo. P. ©. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 


And A Successful New Year. 
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The Book 





You've Waited For... 














HONEY PLANTS 
MANUAL 


by Harvey B. Lovell, Ph.D. 
Prof. of Biology, Univ. of Louisville 


This new easy-to-read book on Honey Plants fills a 
great need. Written by an authority on honey plants, 
it contains many fine photographs of American honey 


plants. 


The low price of 95c puts it within reach of all bee- 


keepers. Order a copy from your Root Dealer, from 
Medina, Ohio, or from the branch in New York, Council 


Bluffs, or Texas. 


‘Other Book Suggestions: 


X5 ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture _$4.25 
X8 Starting Right With Bees _____ ~. ae 
X12 500 Answers to Bee Questions.....__ .95 
X19 Hive and the Honeybee (Grout) . 4.00 
X31 City of the Bees (Stuart) ____- . 4.00 
X32 The First Book on Bees ____- 1.75 
X33 Betty the Bee (Tom Paisley)... .50 
X34 Beeswax (Huber H. Root) _..______- 3.80 


X35 
X27 
X30 
X36 


X37 


X38 
X39 


Bees (Karl von Frisch) 3.00 
Honeybees and Their Management__ 3.95 
Honey and Your Health (Beck-Smedley) 3.00 
Honey in the Comb (Killion) 3.00 


The Behavior and Social Life of the 
Honeybee (C. B. Ribbands) 4.50 


Queen Rearing (Eckert & Laidlaw) 2.50 
American Honey Plants (Pellett) 6.00 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





You Get 


Something Extra 


LEWIS BEEWARE 
% 


Consider— 
The Nailless 


Topbar Frame 


It assembles so fast it seems like magic. 
You will be amazed at how simple and rapid 
it is to lock this frame together. Just push 
the frame parts into place by hand in the 
locking slots; put a nail in each end of the 
bottombar — and the frame is ready to use. 
No other nailing to do. Works well with any 
type of foundation but is especially fast with 
Gilt-Edge Foundation. That is the magic 
combination that saves you time and money. 


Fast 
FAST 


FAST 
Assembly 


With either Gilt-4- 
Edge or Gilt-3-Edge 
foundation you need 
no cross wiring by 
hand. You need no § 
embedding. With 9 
Gilt-4-Edge Founda- [> =3 Sok 
tion and the Nailless 
Topbar Frame the foundation and frame are ready 
to use in less than a minute — 50 frames in forty 
minutes. That is REALLY fast assembly. 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 


Paris, Texas 


721 West O'Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 








